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ne 
mortality of the giants. But is it not more wonder 
ful, that God ſhould at all deſtroy the work of his 
own hands, than that he ſhould preſerve his crea- 
tares for many hundred years ?—Many traditions 
among the heathen confirm the account of the de- 
luge, and learned men have diſcerned traces of i. 
all over the earth. The opinion of the divine inſpi- 
ration of the book of Geneſis is not ſupported, 
only or principally, by the opinion that Moſes 
wrote it, but reſts on other evidence. — This de- 
ſpiſed book contains the moſt ſatis factory account 
of the creation, the entrance of fin, the origin 
of the nations diſperſed through the carth, and 
the hiſtory of the remote ages, at this day extant 
in the world. And the ſtory of Joſeph, in the 
opinion of moſt competent judges, is the moſt 
pathetic and intereſting that ever was related ! 
Mr. P. has given a fair ſpecimen of his candour 
and caution, in his oblervations on the conduct 
of Moſes and the Iſraelites, reipetiing the Midi- 
anitiſi women and children. — The Lord prohi- 
bited the Iſraelites to aſſault or diftreſs the Mo- 
abites and Ammonites, with whom the Mid:- 
anites were intimately connected“: yet Balak, 
Ling of Moab, when they approached his land, 
inltead of ſending an ambafſador to deſire peace, 
or openly making war upon them, ſent for Balaam 
to curſe them. When that projett did not anſwer, 
he followed Balaam's counſel, and, by means of 
the Midianitiſh women, ſeduced the Iſraclites in 
io fornication and then into idolatry, in order that 
they might provoke the Lord to curſe them. In 
this diabclical deſign he ſo far ſucceeded, tha! 
iwenty four thouſand of them were cut off by 
divine judgments in one day. Moſes was there 
ore commanded to avenge Iſrael on the Mid. 
anites, who ſeem to have been moſt criminal: and 
twelve thouſand Ifraclites were ſent into the 
country of Moab and Midian, who' were com- 
C pletely 


a Deut. li. 913. 


(44) 
pletely ſucceſsful, and did not ſo much as loſe a ſin- 
gle man. Mr. P. calls this a plundering excurſion, 
though, even if Moſes had attcd by his own antho- 
rity, the war would have been completely juſtihable, 

But atter the return of the detachment with 
the ſpoil and priſoners, Moles ordered all the 
grown women to be put to death; and this excites 
moſt dreadful exclamations. The [word of war 
indeed ſhould diſtinguiſh between armed opponents 
and thoſe who make no reſiſtence: but the ſword 
of juſiice knows no ſuch diſlinttion. Deliberate 
inſidious temptation to fin muſt appear, to all wiſe 
and virtuous men, the greateſt of injuries. The 
lex of the culprit does not in other cales excule 
guilt, or exempt from puniſhment : and it the wo. 
men, in defiance of modeſty and decency, openty 
ſuffered themlelves to be hired by the princes and 
prieſts of Baal, to become proſtitutes to the Iſrae]- 
tes, in order to promote 1dolatry, and to bring 
guilt and wrath upon the w orlhippers ot Jehov ah ; 

was it meet the tempters {hould eſcape with 1 mpu- 
nity”, while the tempted were ſeverely puniſhed ? 

The project of thus leducing Iſrael was reaſonably 
adj udged the national ſin of Nidian and Moab : an 0 
was it proper the principal cr iminals ſhould eſcape? 

Nloles could not pofſibly know the individual 
tranſgreſſors ; and the Lord commonly uvolves 
many in publick calamities who are not ee jually 
criminal: by his orders therefore the virgins were 
mercitully ſpared, and the reſt were riglucouſhy 

zunithed, 

But Mr. P. ſays, that an order was given to de- 
bauck the daughters, as well as to flay the mo- 
thers; and he calculates that thirty two thouſand 
were fg conſigned to debauchery!—Itf he could 
pr ove this, he would have an argument againſt the 
divine authority of the books of Moſes, far more 
cogent than any he has hitherto produced : for a 
holy God may juſtly condemn tranlgrefors to 
death, but he cannot command them to violate 
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his own righteous laws. —But where did Mr. P. 


learn, that the Ilraclites were even allowed to de- 
bauch their female ſlaves? In fatt, the law of 
Moſes did not permit a man to marry a captive, 
without many delays and previous formalities : 
andi afterwards he divorced her, he was bound 
to ſet her at liberty, “ becauſe he had humbled 
„% her!.“ And it is moſt certain that the paſlage 
referred to, compared with other Scriptures, im- 
plies nothing about detauciing the lemale chil- 
dren, or even taking them as concubines ; but 
merely of retaining them as flaves, educating 
them in their families, employing rn In domet- 
tick ſervices; and either incorporating them by 
marriage as proſelytes with the Iſraelites, or mar- 
rying them to their ſervants ? 

It cannot, however, be denied that the male 
children, as well as the grown women, were con- 
ftigned to the ſlaughter: and was not this very 
dreadful ? Certainly ; and wicked too, it Moſes 
did it of his own mind. and to gratify his own 
paſlions. But this coincides with another ſub. 
Jett, which I ſhall here, once for all, fully con- 
iter: namely, the orders given and executed 
reſpecting the extirpation of the Canaanites and 
Amalekites. 

Every one acquainted with logick muſt per— 
ceive, that all who make theſe orders an objettion 
to the divi ine original of the old Teſtament, argue 
completely in a circle, and beg the queſtion. 
They Hume it as ſelf-evident, that the Lord 
could never command Moſes or Joſhua to de- 
ſtroy tlieſe nations: they next execrate them for 
doing ſuch things without authori ity: and thence 
they infer that God never [pake to mankind by 
ſuch wicked perſons. But ſhould they not firſt 
of all prove, that the Judge of the world could 
not u give. theſe orders? Till this be done, 
all their acts from a falſe or diſputed Min- 
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ciple muſt be falie or diſputable ; and all their 
declamations, mere rhetorical arts of impoſing on 
the underſtanding by appealing to the palhions, 

A zudge may condemn a criminal to die, and 
an executioner may take away his life, without 
murder, or even injuitice: yet if an unau— 
thorized perſon {hould put bim to death, he 
would be a mnurderer. — Man is ſurely accountable 
to his Maker; wickedneſs merns punithment : 
and the [upre; ne Judge may inflict def erved pu- 
niſhment in what e lle ſees good. Accord- 
ing to the Scriptu re, death is the execution of 2 
righteous judgment denounced againſt men, as 
tranſgreſilors of the divine law: and a more ratt- 
onal account of our maladies and miſeries, and 
of the triumph ot death over the whole human 
ſpeczes, has not yet been given. If then ſinners 
die, becauſe God inflifts death as a part of their 
merited puniſhment : the puferce is preciſely the 
flame, whether the ſword or diſcaſe fulfil the di- 
Vine mandate, The Canaanites were ſinners a- 
gainſt the Lord exceedingly, and had filled up the 

meaſure of their cr:mes ; w ho then xvill lay, that 
He might not 7 1 have deſtroyed chem by pel- 
tilence, deluges, and earthquakes? YVho will 
contend, that it would have been wicked in an 

angel to have executed the Creator's commiſſion 
in cutting them off, as the army of Sennacherib 
was flain?! And why might not the Lord ſelect 


a nation, and, having ſealed their commiſhon by 


publick miracles, require them to extirpate an 
abominable rece of men from the face of the 
earth Fe -- - 

The ſame objettion might be made, with equal 
validity, though not ſo plauſibly, againſt all the 
ways, by which God inflicts death upon mankind: 
We mult therefore, either deny that God inflicts 
diſeaſes and death, and by a ſpecies of prakti- 
cal atheiſm reſolve every thing into chance or 
neceſſity, or blaſpheme God as cruel and un- 

juſt; 
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juſt ; or elſe allow that he may execute criminals 
in what way he ſees good. The divine commul- 
ſion to Moſes and Joſhua muſt indeed be proved 
by ether arguments: but theſe conſiderations 
completely invalidate the objettion, and demon- 
ſtrate that God might juſtly give them ſuch or- 
ders. If it be urged that famines, earthquakes, 
and peſtilences, though equally deſtructive, do 
not ſo much contradict men's notions of God; it 
may be anſwered, that“ the world by wildom 
knew not God; and pagan deities, as cha- 
racterized by Greck and Roman authors, prove 
men's notions in this reſpect too fallible and ab- 
lurd, to be in the leait depended on. 

* But wherein could crying or ſmiling infants 
* offtend ? To read without horror of their {laughter 
* muſt undo every thing tender, ſympathizing, 
or benevolent in our nature: and the ſacrifice 
© I muſt make to believe the Bible would be ſuf— 
* ficient to determine my choice., ts 
then the effett of choice, not of unavoidable er- 
ror Or tgnorance. But who can read of the 
ravages made by a conflagration, the miſeries ot 
famine and peſtilence, or the deſolations of an 
earthquake, without horror? Yet who diſbelieves 
a well atteſted narrative of ſuch events on that 
account? Or who, but an atheilt, denies the 


Juitice of God in them ?—The execution of cri- 


minals is calculated to excite horror, and not to 
gratity the finer feelings of benevolence: yet no 
declamation will convince a ſober man that they 
are in all caſes unneceſlary, or that all concerned 
in them are ſanguinary monſters.—TFhe averſon 
men feel to the icriptural hiſtory in this reſpect, 
above all other records of miſery and bloodſhed, 


- . ariles from its oppoſition to the lelf-flattery of the 


human heart: for theſe aweful executions militate 
againſt their palliating notions concerning the 
evil of fin, and the demerit of deſpiling and re- 


belling againſt God. 
3 No 
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No doubt every humane heart revolts from the 
idea of ſlaughtering infants; yet infants die by 
thouſands all over the world, with unſpeakably 
more anguiſh, than a ſpeedy undreaded death by 
the ſword would occaſion ; and has not God the 
iſſues of life and death? Many a man who in- 
herits an impaired eſtate, or a gouty conſtitution, 
lenſibly feels, that children ſuffer in conſequence 
ol the crimes committed by their parents. Thus 
parents are puniſhed in their children: and it the 
Lord ſees good to prepare the ſouls of dying in- 
tants for heaven, and to receive them to himlelt ; 
though the ſmiling or crying babes were ſuppeſed 
to have been as ſpotleſs as angels, they will not 
charge God with injuſtice or cruelty on account 
vi their premature death, let who will on earth 
preſume to arraign his condutt. Set afide the 
doctrine of original ſin, allow pain and death to 
be the appointment of God, and deny the future 
happineſs of infants dying without actual tranſ- 
greſſion; and I could declaim againſt the ordi- 
nary conduct of providence in this reſpett, with 
as much vehemence and plauſibility, as Mr. P, 
does againſt the Bible; had I no more rever- 
ence for the works, than he has for the word. 
of God. 

But if ſome great and important ends were an- 


ſwered, by the peculiar method in which the 


Lord puniſhed the nations of Canaan : then the 
objection is not only removed, but the divine 
wiſdom is illuſtrated, and a preſumptive argu- 
ment afforded that theſe books are a revelation 
from God.— Who can deny that the world has 
been full of atrocious crimes in every age? Or 
who will ſay, that it does not become the Ruler 
of the univerſe to take effectual methods for the 
reſtraint of man's wickedneſs? If then the Ca- 
naanites were addicted to abominable idolatries 
and deteſtable luſts: if their altars reeked with 


human ſacrifices, and their religious worſhip was 


connected 
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connetted with the moſt ſhameleſs impurities : it 
muſt have been peculiarly worthy of God, to 
inflict yengeance on them in a way as extraordi- 
nary as their crimes had been, and ſuited to 
produce durable and extenſive effects on the ſur- 
rounding nations. His powerful hand and awe- 
tul juſtice, and the difference between Him and 
the idols of the heathen, would be rendered far 
more conſpicuous in puniſhing them by the ſword 
of his worſhippers, than if he had deſolated the 
lands by earthquakes and inundations: for theſe 
are commonly aſcribed to natural cauſes, and 
God is forgotten even in the midſt of them. Thus 
the aſſecting ſolemnities of a publick execution 
are generally deemed more conducive to the ends 
of good government, than the concealed puniſh- 
ment of a criminal. But eſpecially theſe tranſ- 
Actions were calculated to warn the Iſraelites 
themſelves, againit the abominations which the 
were commiſſioned te punith : and it they did not 
tully anſwer that purpoſe, we muſt impute it to 
the ſtrength of human depravity. The whole hiſ- 
tory throws immenſe light on the plan of divine 
government: it ſhows the malignity of fin, and 
proves that it will be puniſhed far more ſeverely 
than we naturally imagine: it teaches all, who 
reverence the Bible, to fear the wrath of God 
and ſeek his mercy : and the beneficial effects of 
theſe temporary miſeries, on all ſucceeding ages 
and nations, exceed all calculation; while the 
whole number, that periſhed, bears no more pro- 
portion to the vaſt multitudes who have profited 
by their doom, than the few criminals who ſuf. 
ter under the mildeſt government, do to the 
nation that is thus preſerved in peace and good 
order. 

The earth is the Lord's and the fulneſs of 
it.“ Surely then, he had a right to beftow 
that proportion of it on his worſhippers, which 
che Canaanites had forfeited by their crimes ! 
| The 


20 
The Iſraelites did not come by ſtealth to take 
pofleſſion bt it; but had long before avowed 
their purpoſe, and the grant of it they had re- 
ceived from Jehovah. 

Thoſe of the inhabitants who ſubmitted were 
treated with clemency : and from theſe examples 
we may inier, that others might have been ſpared, 
it they had not hardened their hearts in impeni— 
tent defiance of God. Had the infants alone been 

reſerved ; they muſt either have been retained in 
the moſt rigorous bondage, or lived to perpetuate 
the bloody conteſt. The women were in general 
as criminal as the men : and 1t there were excep- 
tions the righteous Judge would dilcriminate pro- 
perly in another world, though national judg- 
ments, however executed, make not theſe exact 
diltinttions, 

It Iſrael, by theſe ſeverities, contracted a fero- 
cious ſpirit, which they gratihed on other occa- 
lions ; they proportionably diſregarded the law 
given them, which required love to neighbours, 
rangers, and enemies; and, the cale of the de- 
voted Canaanires excepted, prelcribed rules for 
war, at leaſt as equitable and mild as thole ot 
any heathen nation'. And 1t ſhould be noted, 
hat the juſt notions of modern times, and even 
thoſe of infidels, reſpetting clemency towards 
enemies, Originated not with the admired Greeks 
and Romans; but with Chriſtians, who learned 
them from the Scriptures: fo that when Chril- 
tian princes were known in the world, more 
humane ſentiments on theſe {ubjetts ſoon began 
to be adopted. 

The credit given to the Bible is often aſcribed 
to the prejudices of education. But, though an 
obſcure individual, I tcel impelled to declare, that 
I once was not much more diſpoled to believe the 
Scriptures 4 Mr. P: and having got rid of 
the ſhackles of education, was much tlattered by 

my 
3 Num, Xx, 14-21. Deut. xx, 10---14, 
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my emancipation and ſuperior dilcernment. Yet 
above twenty years, employed in diligently in- 
veſtigating the evidences and contents of the Bi- 
ble, have produced in me an unſhaken aſſurance 
that it is the Word of God. 

The moſt remote ſhadow of a proof cannot be 
produced, that Moſes carried on war- under pre- 
tence of religion. He made no prolelytes by the 
ſword: and neither he, nor any other perlon 
mentioned with approbation in Scripture, made 
war on any neighbouring nation becauſe they 
were idolaters. If any man pretend to draw the 
conduct of Moſes, in the caſe of Midian, or of 
Joſhua in that of the Canaanites, into precedent ; 
let him work ſuch miracles and produce ſuch 
credentials as they did; till that be done, Mr. P. 
has my free conſent to pour forth againſt him 
that torrent of indignant reproach, which he hath 
unjuſtly beſtowed on ſome of the moſt excellent 
characters, that ever appeared in the world. 

Mr. P. moſt virulently reprobates the law, 
which condemns the ſtubborn and rebellious ſon 
to be ſtoned® : yet that law contained much wil. 
dom and mercy under its apparent ſeverity. The 
parents were the only proſecutors ; and as both of 
them muſt concur, natural affettion would effectual- 
ly prevent the trequent execution of the penalty 
denounced: and indeed we do not read a ſingle 
inſtance of the kind, in the whole ſubſequent 
hiſtory. If, however, ſuch an extraordinary event 
at any time occurred; it could not fail to excite 
general attention, and to produce immenle effects 
on the minds both of parents and children: ſo 
that the ſolemn execution of one incorrigible 
criminal would be a ſalutary warning to tens of 
thouſands, The very exiſtence of ſuch a Jaw 
would increaſe the authority of parents, and give 
energy to their admonitions; as well as fortify 
the minds of young perſons againſt the entice- 

ments 


1 Deut. xxi. 18—21. 
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ments of bad company, and other temptations, 
Thus it would powerfully tend to prevent wicked 
ne/s; the great end propoſed by every wile le— 
giſlator! 
It would likewile be a perpetual monitor to pa- 
rents, not improperly to indulge their children; 
to eſtabliſh their authority by ſalutary correction 
in their tender years; to watch over them, and 
give them good inſtruétions; io check the firſt 
buddings ot vice, to ſet them a good example, 
| and to pray for them without ceaſing. Theic 
} muſt have been the effetts of this law, on all 
| who duly attended toit: and we may learn ſimi— { 
| lar leflons trom the ſpirit of the ſtatute, though 
| it be now oblolete: for the Law-giver is un- 
| changeable, 
| The profecution was not allowed merely for 
| ftubbornneſs, but for obſtinate perfevering rebel- 
| lion againſt parental authority, contempt of cor - 
' 
l 
' 


redion, gluttony, and drunkenneſs; crunes de- 
flructye to families and communities. Theſe ot- 


tences muſt be ſo fully proved, as to induce the 
elders to condemn and execute the criminal : 
and their authority would ſecure every innocent ; 
perſon againſt the haſty rage, or the deliberate | 


malice, of thoſe few parents, who were capable 
of {uch deſperate wickedneſs as the murder of their 


own children.—This law therefore, ſo harmleſs 
and beneficial in its operations, yet ſo contrary c 
to human policy, rather proves than invalidates | 
the divine original of the book, in which it is 
contained: though it do not at all coincide with 
modern notions, which, ruſhing from one extreme 
to another, directly tend to diſſolve all obIiga- RK} 
tions to ſubmiſlion, either to human or divine I 
authority. 8 £ 
Whether prieſts are fond of preaching from Eg 


Deuteronomy or not, we know that our Lore 
an{wered all Satan's ſuggeſtions by quotation: 
from it; and the tempter may therefore be lup 


polea 
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poled to have a peculiar diſhke to this book. 
The heart-ſearching God alone can know, whe- 
ther the deſire of tithes, or the love of fouls, 
excites the miniſter's diligence; but, after all 
Mr. P's ridicule of “ the ox treading out the 
„ grain; ſuch miniſters, as anſwer the emblem 
of that mot laborious, tractable, and uictul ant- 
mal, will certain; y deſerve, and need not to fear 
but they will receive, a ſuitable proviſion, while 
the Lord has work for them ; whatever may be- 
come of titles and cflablifi;ments. 

And now, what do all thele objections againſt 
the books of Moles amount to, when ſtripped ot 
the wit, ridicule, and declamatition, with which 
they are exhibited ? Ihe writer generally peaks 
of himſelf in the third perion: a very few in- 
ſtances occur, in Which a trithng alteration has 
been mede in the text, during a courle of above 
3000 years: an account ot the death and burial 
of the author is ſubjoined: events are recorded, 
winch leem to us improbable, becauſe contrary 
io our gencral obſervation : actions were done, 
by the command of Goa, Which without that 
command would have been unjuſt: and laws 
are given, Which do not coincide with modern 
notions, concerning government and parental au— 
thoriy. Theſe /rwvolorus object ons are called a: 

»onflrations; and the author ſupplies his want 
oi argument, by declaiming agatuſt Moles, and 
againſt impo tors and prieſts, w! ith peculiar vele. 
mence and acrimony ! 

It now remains to ſtate briefly the grounds, on 
which we maintain the divine lupe rintendi: ng in- 
ſpiration of Nofes; as well as that he was the 
penman of the bo: ks that bear his name, excent- 
ing the very few pallages that have been mention- 
ed.—The books ! un queſtion give plain intimations 
to that eftett. *©*+ Moſes wrote all the words of 
the Lord Mg he took the book of the cove- 
* nant, and read in the audience of the peo- 
ple. FG 
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«© ple.“ And it came to paſs, that when 
* Moſes had made an end of writing the words 
of this law in a book, until they were finiſhed, 
„He commanded the Levites, ſay ing, take this 
* book of the law, and put it in the ſides of the 
ark, that it may be a witneſs againſt thee *”— 
Reference to the law, written by Moſes, is con- 
tinually made in the ſubſequent books of Scrip- 
ture. The teſtimony of all antiquity, Jews and 
pagans ; with that of the whole Chriſtian church, 
and their avowed enemies the modern Jews, con- 
cur in aſcribing theſe books to Moſes; and even 
this teſtimony, from time immemorial, requires 
ſomething more forcible to invalidate it, than a 
few ſtale objections which have been repeated!y 
anſwered. How could ſuch an unanimous op1- 
nion have prevailed in the world, if there had 
been no foundation for it! If it did not originate 
with the publication of theſe books, at what time 
could it have been introduced? Is it poſhble that the 
whole nation of Iſrael ſhould have been perſuad- 
ed by an anonymous impoſtor, that they had tor 
ages paſt been governed by laws, and converſant 
in hiſtories, Which they had never before ſeen * 
If the rulers and a large majority, from felfifh 
motives had attempted ſuch a bare-ftaced impoſi- 
tion, would not ſome opponents have riſen up, 
and two parties been formed? However the mi- 
nority had for a time been run down at home, 
would not other ages have heard of it? And it 
tome received theſe books as genuine, would noi 
others have rejected them as ſpurious? Indeed it 
is too late for a man to attempt diſproving any 
books having been written by the perſon, whole 
name they have certainly borne for above 2000 
years, with almoſt the unanimous conſent of al! 
mankind. 
The hiſtory contained in theſe books is con- 


Armed by the moſt ancient records of the pagan 


world. 
1 Exod. XXV. 4-=*7, 2 Deut. xxxXi. 2426. 
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world, and even by the fables of the poets, arid 
has every mark of authenticity. The view given 
in them of the perfections, works, and govern- 
ment of God, is in all reſpetts moſt rational and 
| ſublime; and as much excels all that pægans have 
| written on thole ſubjetts, as the ſun out-fhines @ 
taper. The moral law, the ſum of which 1s, 
„ love God with all thy heart; and love thy 
wn neighbour as thyſelf,“ is perfectly holy, juſt, 
and good; but no Gentile ever gave {uch a de- 
lincation of man's duty. The judicial laws will 
! be found wile, equitab| e, and beneficial in pro- 
portion as they are conſidered attentiv ely, and are 
well underſtood. The ceremonial inflitutions were 
not only ordinances of divine worſhip, and bar- 
riers againſt idolatry ; but evident types and ſha- 
dows of good things to come; and as ſuch, a 
4 | 
kind of prophecy, the exatt accompliſhment 07 
which 1s a full proof of their divine original. 
The miracles wrought by Moſes were of ſuch 
a nature, that they could not be counterfeited : 
. millions, both of friends and enemies, were ap- 


of pealed to as eye witneſſes : and if they had not 
* been actually performed. by the perſon who 
g wrote the books in which they are recorded 

I when and how could it have been poſlible to per- 
192 ſuade the whole nation of Ifrael, that they and 
Ps their forefathers had always believed them ? And 
* tit they were wrought by Moles, they prove both 
+ the authenticity and divine inſpiration of his 
8 writings; for he continually declares that he ipake, 


wrote, and atted by divine authority. 

| The prophecies contained in theſe books, which 

"7 | have been exactly fulfilled, evince the ſame truth. 
| Regardleſs of ridicule, I ſtill venture to maintain, 


0 that the firſt promiſe, of the Seed of the woman, 
all is a moſt aſtoniſhing prediction; not only of the 
crucifixion and triumphs of Chriſt, but of the 


perſecutions, ſupports, aud vittories of the church 
in every age of the world. The prophecy of Noah, 
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concerning the deſcendents of Canaan, has re- 
ceived a moſt wondertul accompliſhment in the 
hiſtory of mankind to this preſent day. The 
bleſſings pronounced by Jacob on his ſons were 
evident predictions, verified by the event; eſpe- 
clally that of the ſceptre not departing from Ju- 
dah till Shiloh came. Balaam's predictions have 
been wondertully tulfilled, eſpecially in the do- 
minion of the Macedonians and Romans over the 
countries once poſſeſſed by the Aſlyrians and He- 
brews. And the ſtate of the Jews to this day 1s 
prophetically deſcribed in two remarkable paſ- 
lages . 

Finally the teſtimony of our Lord and his 
apoſtles, who always refer to theſe books, as 
written by Moſes, and as the /crzptures, the ora- 
cles of God, the law of God, fully confirms 
them both as genuine, and as divinely inſpired ; 
with all thole who duly reverence the teſtimony 
of Chriſt. So that every evidence, that proves 
the truth of Chriſtianity, confirms alſo the divine 
authority of the old 1citament in general, and of 
the books of Moles in particular. 

And now, what are all Mr. P.'s boaſted demon- 
rations, that theſe books are ſpurious; com- 
ared with this body of evidence, thus compen- 

diouſly ſtated, that they are genuine and divine? 
If his cauſe had not more to recommend it to the 
hearts of ungodly men, than to the underſtandings 
of ſober diligent enquirers; no believer need 
trouble himſelf to anſwer him: but all thoſe 
(alas, how numerous are they!) who are not will- 
ing to part with their ſins and lead a godly life, 
with to diſbelieve the Scriptures, either wholly oz 
in part; and I do not think, that any man ever 
thoroughly defired to part with all his fins, and to 
get rid of the Bible at the ſame time, 
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CHAP. II. 


THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


FZOSHUA. 


Ix prefacing this book ſome years ſince, I ob- 
ferved, that, It is not certain who was the pen- 

man : but it is probable that the ſubſtance of it 
was written by Joſhua : though ſeveral paſſages 
appear to have been added after his deceale ; 
perhaps by Phinehas, or ſome other perſon, who 
was employed in connecting the memorrals that 
he left behind him.“ The 900k of Jaſher con- 
tained or conſtituted a part of thele memorials : 
for it ſeems to have been a collection of records 
and poems, made at the time when the events 
happened. 

No doubt part of the book of Joſhua was pen: 
ned after his death, and that of the elders who 
out- lived him: and if Samuel, or ſome later pro- 
phet, compiled the whole of it in its preſent form 
from the records of Iſrael, how does this deduct 
from its authenticity, or invalidate its divine au— 
thority ?—lt is certainly very ancient: and the 
perſon who compiled it teſtifies that Joſhua wrote 
lome part of it in the book of the law of God, 
and alſo atteſts that the written lat was extant in 
his days. — The book ot Jaſher was appealed to 
for the truth of the facts recorded in it; which 
luthciently proves that ſuch memorials exiſted 
and were well known, when it was publiſhed. — 
The Jews have in every age conlidered it as an 
authentick part of their Scriptures, and preſerved 
it with moſt ſcrupulous care. Joſhua is repeat- 
D 2 edly 
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edly mentioned with approbation in the new Teſ- 
tament : and the book 1s quoted in a manner 
which both authenticates the hiſtory, and honours 
it as the word of God“: and thus it is proved to 
be authentick and divine, by all the evidence 
which eſtabliſhes the new Teſtament. 

Horace, a man of great genius and good ſenſe, 
publiſhed an ode, in which he gloried that his 
fame would be celebrated to the end of the 
world: and Mr. P. repeatedly ſpeaks of his own 
fame as celebrated on both ſides of the Atlantick : 
yet the book of Joſhua muſt be rejetted as 
{purious, becauſe the writer ſpeaking of Joſhua 
lays, that his fame was noiſed through all that 
** country!” The only reaſon of this concluſion 
ſeems to be, that Joſhua referred all the glory to 
the Lord God of Iſrael. 

Joſhua, as commander of Iſrael, meditated an 
attack on Jericho; when one in human forms, 
with a drawn {word in his hand, accoſted him, 
declaring himſelf to be Captain of the Lord's 
hoſt. Joſhua could not but know who this was ; 
tor he knew whom he ſerved as the leader of the 
armies of Iſrael : he therefore fell on his face and 
worſhipped him, as one who waited to receive his 
orders. He was then directed, according to the 
cuſtoms of thoſe times, „to looſe his ſhoe from 
off his foot, as Moſes had done when IEHO- 
VAH appeared to him in the buſh; and he obey- 
ed. And what then?! ſays Mr. P. Nothing; 
here ends the ftory and chapter too. Here 
ends the chapter, it is true, and the diviſion of the 
chapters is here peculiarly injudicious ; for who 
does not know that the diviſion of the Bible 
into chapters and verſes is comparatively a mo- 
dern arrangement ?—The /tory, however, pro- 
ceeds. And the reader 1s firſt informed of the 
ſituation of Jericho: then the Captain of the 
Lord's hoſt, now called ]JEHovan, promiſes to 

| deliver 
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deliver Jericho into Joſhua's hands, and gives 
Lim directions in what manner to conduct the af- 
fault : and Joſhua following thoſe direttions, is 
completely ſucceſstul *.—The appearance of Jeho- 
vah zn human form 1s not particular to this place? : 
and Mr. P. is not miftaken, in condemning, as 
idolatry, the honour on this occaſion paid to him 
who appeared as man, if he were not alſo God. 
I ſhall however leave the Socinians to anſwer 
this on their principles; for ſuch paſſages create 
no difhculties to thoſe, who believe the dottrines 
of the Trinity and of Chrift's eternal Deity. 

It might have been expetted, that this cham- 
pion of infidelity would ridicule the miracle of 
the ſun ſtanding ſtill at the command of Joſhua : 
but wit and humour are not arguments; and a 
deſcant on the ſublime and the ridiculous does 
not prove the thing impoſſible. The actual fuf- 
penſion of the earth's diurnal motion would be 
infinitely eaſier to omnipotence, than ſtopping a 
ſhip under ſail would be to the mariners: and if 
done gradually, it would occaſion no more differ- 
ence to the inhabitants. We cannot reaſonably 
expect that authentick pagan hiſtory ſhould con- 
hrm ſuch an ancient event; but ſome traces of it 
are ſuppoſed diſcoverable in Herodotus : and the 
:able of Phaeton, for one day driving the cha- 
riot of the ſun, with the confuſion he occaſioned, 
ſeems a plain intimation, that one day had occur. 
red unlike all that preceded or followed it. The 
ſuſpenſion of the earth's diurnal motion muſt 
make the moon alſo appear to ſtand ſtill, if viſible 
as it often is in the day-time: and if Joſhua had 
been introduced, ſpeaking in the language of the 
Newtonian philoſophy, the argument againſt the 
antiquity of the book would have been far more 
plauſible, than it now is. Should any deny that 
God could work ſuch'a miracle; it is ſufficient 


; toanſwer, © Ye do err, not knowing—the power 
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„ of God.” If any ſay, that he would not on 
ſuch an occaſion, I enquire, © Who hath known 
„the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 
„ counſellor ?“ 


JUDCES. 


This book is repeatedly referred to in. the new 
Teſtament, as a part of the Jewiſh Scriptures' : | 


fo that the proofs of the divine inſpiration of the 
new Teſtament allo prove, that though anony- 


mous it is not without authority. Probably it 
was compiled from the records of the times, by | 


Samuel, or under his inſpection.— The writer of 


this book expreſsly aflerts that Jeruſalem had been | 
taken by Judah, before Adoni-bezek was brought 


thither *: and Mr. P. as expreſsly contfaditts 


him *! It appears however from ſeveral paſlages, | 
that the men of Judah had taken and burned Je- 


ruſalem: but that the Jebuſites kept poſſeſſion of 
ſome part of it, probably the hill of Zion; and 
that they were not expelled till the time of Da- 
vids. Mr. P. ſuppoſes the book of Judges to 
have been written ſoon after that time: and ſhould 


this be granted him, how does it invalidate the 
authenticity of. the hiſtory contained in it? There 


is allowedly ſome difficulty in the chronology of 
the Judges; yet learned men have been able to 
ſettle that matter with tolerable clearneſs. But 


how a difficulty of this kind, in a /engle book of E 


uch hig antiquity,, can * prove the uncertain 
and fabulous ſtate of the Bible,“ does not appear 
to men of common capacity 5. 


RUTH. 


Mr. P. thinks this a bungling ſtory ; but very 
good judges have thought otherwiſe, Ruth was 


not | 


1 Adds xiii, 20. Heb. xi. 32. 2 Judg i, 4—8. 3 P. ii. p. 22, 23. 
Joſh, xv. 53. Judg. i. 1—8. 21. 2 Sam. v 
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not a ſtrolling girl; but a woman who had been 
married near ten years, and had been long ap- 
proved as a virtuous widow. It 1s very untair to 
Judge the conduct of perſons, who lived ſo long 
ago, by modern uſages ; Io 667 as an occaſion 
of traducing the Bible. In fact Ruth's conduct 
was approved by all concerned in the tranſactions, 
and her character was declared to be unexception- 
able. The unaffected ſimplicity and piety of Boaz 
and his reapers are worthy of admiration and imi- 
tation. The book is replete with important in— 
ſtruction; and it contains the genealogy of David, 
and of Chriſt, which is referred to in the new 
Teſtament. 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


Mr. P.'s argument, by which he proves that the 
whole of theſe books was not written by Samuel, 
is abſolutely concluſive : for the greateſt part of 
the events recorded in them happened after his 
death. But it will by no means follow that He 
are deſtitute of authority ; for this circumſtance 
is altogether inſufficient to preponderate againſt 
the teſtimony of the Jewiſh nation for above 2000 
years at leaſt; together with that of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles in the new Teſtament, with the in- 
ternal evidence of their authenticity and divine 
inſpiration. 

Vhen Samuel was raiſed up to be the judge 
of Iſrael, a new epoch commenced: and the 
hiſtory of the two kings, whom he anointed, 
forms a criſis, as it were, between the govern— 
ment by judges and the full eſtabliſhment of he- 
reditary monarchy. For this reaſon perhaps thele 
books, as containing an account ot the revolu- 
tion in which Samuel had ſo great a ſhare, were 
called by his name. The titles given to the books 
of Scripture are not ſuppoſed to be of divine 
authority; ſo that perhaps theſe were unproperly 


„ 
called the books of Samuel, and the name, given 
them in the Septuagint and vulgate, of the firſt and 


ſecond books of Kings, is more ſuitable. Proba- 
bly Nathan and Gad, or other prophets in the days 
of David and Solomon, compiled them from the 
original records. The hiſtory contained in them 
has every mark of authenticity; they coincide 
with many of the Plalms, and with other parts of 
Scripture which refer to them; and they are replete 
with moſt important inſtruction. 

Saul and his ſervant indeed cannot be juſtified, 
as to the manner in which they purpoſed to con- 
ſult Samuel: but ſurely the Bible 1s not charge. 
able with the faults, which 1t records without ap- 
probation'. The verſe relative to the word SEER 
was doubtleſs added afterwards as an explanatory 
note*—Mr. P. ſays, many ſenſeleſs and broken 
* paſſages are found in the Bible® ; for inſtance, 
„% Saul reigned one year; and when he had 
* reigned two years, he choſe him two thouſand 
* men +.” This may fairly mean, that Saul 
reigned one year before any thing remarkable hap- 
pened; but after he had rergned two years, or in 
the ſecond year of his reign, according to the 
Hebrew idiom, the ſubſequent events took place. 
Such remarks can only be made, in order to 
prejudice ſuperficial readers againſt the Scriptures. 

Saul had executed the command of God by 
Samuel, in {laying even the women and children 
of Amalek : but, probably from re/pett to royalty, 
he had ſpared Agag, whole © {word had made 
&« women childleſs.” In this fingle inſtance 
Samuel, who had long atted as chief magiſtrate 
in Iſrael, exerciſed apparent ſeverity; „ he 
« hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord :” and 
hatred of prophets renders Mr. P. fuch an 
humane friend to kings, that he reprobates his 


impartial conduct in the moſt virulent manners ! 
: Mr. P. 


a x Sam. i. 9. 3. Note, P. Ii. p, 44. 
1 P. ii. 60.— 63. 1 Sam, xv. 


P. ii. 23, 24: 
4 1 Sam, Iii 1. 
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Mr. P. endcavours to prove that the writer of 
theſe books contradicts himſelf; becauſe Saul did 
not recollect David, when he returned from flay- 
ing Goliath *.—-But David was very young when 
he ſtood as a muſician before Saul. He indeed 
became Saul's armour-bearer, but it does not ap- 
pear that he entered on actual ſervice; nor is it ſaid 
that Abner had any acquaintance with him. Saul's 
mind was difordered, and his affairs in much con- 
fuſion. Kings, eſpecially ſuch kings as Saul, are 
approached and ſerved by ſo many freſh faces; 
that they are apt {erally to forget their old ac- 
quaintance. Some years ſeem to have elapſed, 
trom the time when David left court, to his ap- 
pearance in a ſhepherd's dreſs before Saul in the 
army. Young perſons alter greatly in a little 
time: yet Saul ſpake as if he had ſome confuſed 
knowledge of him; ſo that the charge is hardly 
plauſible. 

Mr. P.'s eloquent harangue againſt the cal- 
lous indifference and ſtubbornneſs of prieſts,” con- 
tains no argument againſt the divine authority of 
the Scriptures *. The true miniſter of Chriſt will 
not wiſh to eſcape reviling from the man, who 
calls the Bible a b/aſphemous fraud. Doubtleſs 
numbers will find their minds tranguillized by 
Mr. P.'s labours; for they will help ſinners to 
ſhake off all fear of wrath, to indulge a haughty 
ſel f. important ſpirit, and to vindicate their im- 
piety and rebellion againſt God. They will in all 
reſpetts operate, as the inſinuation of the ſerpent, 
* ye ſhall not ſurely die,“ did on the mind of 
Eve: but ſhould ſuch perſons at laſt find them- 
ſelves fatally deceived, they will not very agree- 
ably own their obligations to this humane deiſt, at 
the day of judgment, and in the eternal world. 


KINGS 


z Note, P. ii. p. 51. 1 Sam, xvi. xvii, 2 P. ii. p. 25, 26. 


af 
KINGS AND CHRONICLES. 


Mr. P. ſays, * the Jewiſh kings were in genere! 
* a parcel of raſcals. 1 ſuppole he meant to in- 
clude the kings of Iſrael: but they were not 
Fewiſh kings. The kings of Iſrael were indeed 
univerſally apoſtates from the law and inſtituted 
worſhip of God; ; and no one of them receives a 
good character from the facred hiſtorian: and 
therefore I have no objection to this Janguage 
being applied to the m.—The tvranny and perſect. . 
tion of the houſe of Ahab had been fo deteſtablc : 
that if a Brutus had ſtabbed any of them, or a 
modern Convention had doomed them to the 
ſcaffold, their patriotiſm would have been ap- 
plauded : but when God employed Jehu to exe- 
cute vengeance on them, it becomes murder and 
attaiftination * i 
Mr. P. conſiders the ſeventy deſcendents of 
Ahab, as /miling infants: but they were in ge- 
neral grown men; and they were ſlain by the 
elders of Jezreel, who had been the inſtruments 
of Jezebel's tyranny, in the murder of Naboth and 
his ſons. We have, however, no more occaſion 
to vindicate Jehu's character, in juſtifying the 
conduct of the Lord, Who employed him to pu— 
niſh the family of Ahab, and gave him a temporal 
recompence; than we have to inſiſt on the virtue 
of the executioner, in juſtifying the puniſhment 
of a murderer. — The Bible is no more an{werable 
for the cruelties recorded in it with marked dif- 
approbation than Mr. P. is for the cruelty ot 
that party in the French convention, whole con- 
duct he juſtly execrates. The ſeverities inflicted 
by the Iſraelites on the inhabitants of Canaan, 
many centuries before, cannot be proved to 


have been the ſource of thole wars, which were 
Carried on between the kingdoms of Iſrael and 
Judah: 


1 P. 11. 2 5-27» 
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Judah: for the relative ſituation of theſe kingdoms 
might account for them; and ſuch bloody conteſts 
have continually taken place in other eountries, in 
ſimilar circumſtances, though they never read 
or heard of the Bible. 

Mr. P. finds but ſeventeen kings and one queen 
in Judah, from the death of Solomon to the cay - 
tivity: I fuppole he omits Jehoahaz and Jeco- 
niah. Of the remaining ſeventeen, eleven died 
natural deaths; three were ſlain in battle; and 
three were ſlain by their own ſervants, none of 
whom ſucceeded to the throne. Athaliah, one of 
the moſt deteſtable of uſurpers and murderers, was 
put to death by Jehoiada.—From the acceſſion of 
David to the captivity, the kingdom of Judah was 
continued in one family, by lincal deſcent from 
father to lon, except as the {ons of Joliah reigned 
in ſucceſhon. This was a Ipace ot almoſt 500 
years, in which there was not a ſingle revolution 
or civil war, and only one ſhort interruption. 
Perhaps it would be difficult to find any thing, in 


- univerſal hiſtory, equal to this permanent order 


and regularity. How many revolutions, ulurpa— 
tions, murders ot reigning kings by rivals aud 
lubjetts, changes in the ſucceſion, aud civil wars 
carried on with lavage cruelty, are found in the 
hiſtory of England, within the laſt five hundred 
years? Yet who thinks this a ſuſhcient reaſon for 
reviling the Engliſn nation? 

The reigus ot David, Solomon, A fa, Ichoſha- 
phat, Uzziah, Jotham, Hezekiah, and Joſiah, 
amount together to three hundred and thirtcen 
years; to which we may add the former part ot 
Jehoaſh's reign, during the lite of Jehoiada“: and 
the greateſt part oi this time was cvidently paſſed, 
either in profound peace, or in remarkable prol- 
perity. Let then any impartial man compare the 
Hate of Judah, from the acceſſion of David to 


the death of Joſiah, with the fame term of years 


1 
3 2 Kings Xi, 
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in the tuſtoty of Greece, or Rome ; and he will be 
conſtrained to admit, that the condition of Judah 
Was unſpeakably moſt deſirable. 

The nation of Ifracl acted inconſiſtently with 
their peculiar advantages, as the choſen people of 
God; and their crimes are aſſigned in Scripture, 
as the reaſon of their numerous calamities. In. 
deed they were neither choſen for their et, nor 
on their own account excluſively ; but from the 
wiſe and holy love and mercy of God, and tor the 
purpoſes of his own glory, in the benefit of other 
ages and nations, eſpecially in introducing the 
goſpel and kingdom of his beloved Son. The 
wickedneſs of this favoured people, in direct 
oppoſition to the requirements of their law, de. 
ciſively proves the depravity of human nature: 
and he, who imparttally compares the hiſtory of 
Iſrael with that of other nations, will find they 
were not more wicked; nor indeed ſo wicked by 
far, as many have dern and are at this day. But 
the crimes of idolaters are concealed or excuſed: 
while thoſe of God's u. or ſhippers are painted in 
the moſt horrid colours that ingenuity and elo- 
quence can furniſh, and aggravated by many pal. 
pable miſrepreſentations! 

Mr. P. aſſerts that the genealogy from Adun 
* to Saul takes up the firſt nine chapters of Chro- 
* micles:* when in fatt the deſcendents of David 
to four generations after Zerubbabel are found in 
the third chapter; and the ſucceflion of the high 
prieſts till the captivity in the fixth chapter, be- 
{ides other matters of the fame kind! This would 
be unworthy of notice, did it not ſhew that the 
author is not ſo competent to his undertaking, as 
many readers may ſuppoſe him. He tonſfiders 
the books ot Chronicles as a repetition of the 
books of Kings: and others ſpeak of them in the 
lame manner. But an attentive examination 0! 
them muſt convince any man, that this is erro- 
zeous : tor the {ccond book of Chronicles con- 

tain 
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tains the hiſtory of Judah only, and of the kings 
that ſucceeded David till the captivity; and it 
gives a more coptous and methodical account ot 
them, than is found in the books of Kings. The 
latter, from the diviſion of the nation into two 
kingdoms, reſemble an hiſtory of France and 
England carried on together, with continual 
tranſitions from one to the other. The former is 
like the hiſtory of England apart, in which the 
affairs of France are only mentioned, when they 
connected with thoſe of England. 

What then ſhall we think of a man, who 
charges two hiſtorians with being impoſtors and 
liars, becauſe they do not exactly relate the ſame 
events? Had they written the hiſtory of the ſame 
kingdom ; they might ſurely have had the liberty 


to ſelect, according to their different views, the 


peculiar facts which they would record: for no 
hiſtorian can record every thing that happens. 
But their hiſtories relate to diſhintt ſubjetts, and 
the writer of Chronicles had nothing immediately 
to do with the affairs of Ifracl. He, who under- 
takes to write the annals of England, is not bound 
to relate the extraordinary meaſures and edicts of 
the French convention: and ſhould ſome author 
in future times on this ground affert, that © the 
' hiſtorians of England and France did not believe 
one another, they knew each other too well: 
the oblervation would not greatly recommend his 
candour and penetration. 

The hiſtory ot Jeroboam and his altar belonged 
% the affairs of Iſrael: but had the hiſtorian of 
judah deemed it falſe, he would probably have 
contraditted it. The extraordinary prophecy, 
however, connected with it, which Joſiah abe 
three hundred vears after exactly accompliied 


in the view of the whole nation, ſufficiently au- 


thenticates the narrative, in the judgment of all 


ober men. The actions of Elijah and Eliſha allo 
delonged to the luſtory ot Iſrae!; for neither of 


| them 
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them reſided or propheſied in Judah. The writer 
ot Chronicles, however, would not have declined 
record: the tranſlation of Elijah or the miracles 
of E. liſha, had they fallen within his plan, leſt he 
ſhould be accuſed of lying and romancing : fo! 
he relates facts equally marvellous; fuch as thr 
ſlaughter of Sennacherib's army by an angel, and 
the retrogade motion of the ſhadow on the dial of 
Ahaz, at Hezckiah's requeſt, 

Some difficulty occurs in reconciling the dates 
given in different places, of the time when Je- 
horam fon of Jehoſhaphat began to reign: but 
linular dithculties occur in many other ancient hiſ. 
tories. Perhaps Jehoram was admitted to a ſharc 
in the regal authority before he ſucceeded to the 
Kingdom at. his father's death ; as Solomon had 
been before hint: or perhaps ſome trivial error in 
a numeral letter hath taken place, by the inadver— 
tency of tranſcribers. 

The hiſtorians could not properly ſpeak of the 
{everal prophets who lived in the times of which 
they wrote, turtier than they had ſome concern 
in publick aflairs. But in ge neral they mention 
the prophets with peculiar reſpeét; and uniformly 
alcribe the calamities ot Judah and Iſrael to the 
conduct of the rulers and people, in deſpiſing and 
perſecuting them, and in hearkening to the tail 
prophets who cotitradifted them.--—Mr. P. favs 
the name of Jonah is mentioned, on account 
* of the reſtoration of a tract of land by Jero- 
* boam”.* The paſſage referred to is this.“ Je 
* roboam, the fon of Joaſh, reſtored the coaſt e 
* Ifrael, according to the word of the Lord 
++ God of Iſracl, which. e ſpake by the hand ot his 

„ fervant Jonah, the ſon of Amittai, the prophet 
* of Gath-hepher*.” This is ſucly a very ho- 
nourable mention of Jonah, as a ſervant ot the 
Lord, and a prophet whoſe predictions had been 
ſignally accompliſhed: whereas an — . 
reader 
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reader would have ſuppoſed from Mr. P.'s ac- 
count, that Jonah had only been named as con- 
curring in ſome civil tranſaction. 

Upon the whole, as far as the hiſtorians and 
prophets are capable of honouring each other, 
they certainly do 1t.-—And did not brevity forbid, 
it would be eaſy to prove, from the prophecies 
contained in thele books and evidently accom- 
pliſhed, and from the new Teſtament ; that they 
not only contain authentick hiſtory, taken from 
the records of Judah and Iſrael ; but were penned 
under the ſuperintending inſpiration of the holy 
Spirit: tor they certainly were contained in thoſe 
Scriptures, which our Lord declared“ muſt be 
" fultilled, „and could not be broken; and of 
which Pail declares that they all © were given 
by inipiration of God!.“ 


EZ Ru AND NEHEMILAA. 
Probably Ezra himſelf compiled the books of 


Chronicles, or the greateſt part of them, from 
the publick records of the nation, and other books 
to which he appeals as his authority: and if he 
choſe to begin the hiſtory of the Jews, ſubſequent 
to the captivity, with the ſame words that cloſed 
his preceding narrative, it might moſt reaſonably 
be aſcribed to a ſcrupulous regard to accuracy. 


Mr. P. ſpeaks of Ezra and Nehemiah, as af 


they returned together with the firſt Fews from 


Babylon; and he ſays that * the book of Ezra 
* was written immediately after, or about five 
hundred and thirty-ſix before Chriſt, and Ne- 
hemiah was another of the returned perſons, 
who wrote an account of the /ame affair. But 
in fact Ezra did not return till nearly eighty years 
alter the decree of Cyrus, according to the ableſt 
chronologers: and it is evident by s own ac- 
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count, that the temple, after many delays, was 


E 2 completed 


2 2 Tim. 111. 15. 
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completed ſome time before he arrived at Jeru- 
ſalem.Nehemiah returned thirteen years after— 
wards; he continues his narrative from the con. 
cluſion of Ezra's hiſtory, and relates none of the 
fame events. So ill informed is this writer, as to 
the contents of that volume he undcrtakes to in- 
validate !—lhe difference between the amount of 
thole enrolled in families, and the number oft the 
whole company, could not be a m/take of Ezra; 
and no impoſtor would have left ſo bare faced Bs 
error, if it were one. But the ſurplus might be 
Jews or Iſraelites, who were not able to prove 
their genealogies : and probably Ezra inſerted the 
regiſter, made at their firſt return from captivity, 
from the publick records without any alteration. 

But the regiſter in Nehemiah has greater diffi. 
culties. The narrative leads one to expett that 
a new enrollment would be made of the Tow re. 
ſiding at that time in Judea ; but inſtead of this, 
the old regiſter of thoſe who returned with Ze- 
rubbabel is inſerted, with ſome variations; and 
the ſame ſum total is mentioned, though the 
ſeveral ſums amount to thirty-one thouſand and 
cighty-nine', I firmly believe Nehemiah's Inl- 
tory to be authentick and divine; but we are 
not authorized to expect miracles to prevent the 
unellential miſtakes of tranſcribers. I therefore 
ſuſpect that, by ſome means or other, an incor— 
rect copy of the firſt regiſter was here {ubltituted, 
inflead of the new regiſter made by Nehemiah. 
A very {light acquaintance with critical learntng 
will convince any candid man, that ſuch varta- 
tions in ancient authors may generally be dilco- 
vercd; and that they produce no uncertainty 
in the great outlines of the events recorded 
by them. But I think it better tairly to own 
the difficulty, than to pals it over in filence, ot 
to give an anſwer which does not ſatisfſy my own 
mind. It is however a ſingular inſtance ; and in 
my 


1 Ezra ii. Neh. vii, 


1 
my judgment, does not weigh a grain, in Coun» 
terpoiſe againſt the weight of evidence in the op- 
poſite ſcale. 

Mr. P. ſeems to ailow that Ezra and Nchemiah 
wrote the books alcribed to them, but he ſays 
they are nothing to ust. He here forgets, that 
the prophecy of Jeremiah was cxtant when the 
book of Ezra was written, and that the events re- 
corded by Ezra were a declared accompliſhment 
of as predidfions*.,. This is ſurely of ſame con- 
lequence in the argument. And we may add, 
that theſe two books ſo conſtantly reter to all 
the preceding parts of Scripture, that they con- 
cluſively prove the whole to have been then ex- 
tant, and received by the Jews as authentick re- 
cords of divine authority, If then Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah wrote theſe books ſoon atter the captivity, 
we may confidently infer, that the wiitings of 
Moſes, and all the hiſtorical part of the old Teſ- 
tament, (except Eſther,) were received by the 
whole Jewiſh nation, as a divine revelation, at 
leaſt five hundred years before the birth of Chriſt. 


ESINTTER. 


Mr. P. ſays, * if madam Eſther thonght it any 
* bonour to offer herſelt as a kept miſtreſs to 
* Ahaſuerus, &c.3 Now where did he learn that 
the thus offered herſelt to be a kept miſtreſs to 
the king? I apprehend that ſhe was not put to her 
choice whether ſhe would enter Ahaſuerus's ſe— 
raglio or not. Such inſinuations too much re- 
lemble the condutt of hypocritical prieſts, who 
lay, ik the people chule to be deceived, let 
them be deceived.'— The book itſelf has this 
proot of authenticity, that the Jews to the pre- 
tent day obſerve the feaſt of Purim, in remem- 
brance of the wonderful deliverance, which 


God vouchſafed them by means of Eſther and 
Mordecai. E 3 
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CHAP. III. 


FROM 70B TO SOLOMON'S SONG. 
70B." 


Ma. P. ſpeaks reſpectfully of this book ', but 
tries to prove it to be of gentile extraction. It 
coincides, however, ſo entirely with the other 
Scriptures, in the doctrine of human depra- 
vity, the impoſſibility of any man juſtifying him- 
ſelf before God, the Redeemer that would ſtand 
at the latter day upon the earth, a future reſur— 
rection, and the preſumption of our reaſonings 
concerning the works and ways of God; that it 
accords with no other gentile book : and it muſt 
either be explained away as a fabulous drama, 
or Mr. P. and his friends will. not long retain 
their reſpect for it. 

The word Satan, he ſays, is not mentioned in 
the Bible, except in Job. The reader may ſee 
the accuracy of this obſervation by turning to the 
paſſages referred to?! But ue appears ſtill more 
tully in his obſervation, that Pleiades, Orton 
and Ardurus are Greek names; and that the Jews 
were ſo ignorant of aftronomy, that they had no 
words anſwerable to them. The learned reader 
Will know, that no ſuch words occur in the He- 
brew Bible; and the unlearned may be aſſured 
that the original word for Are&urus is Hus, that 
for Orion is Chefil, and that for Pleiades Rimas. 

In order to calumniate the Jews, the heathens 
are ſaid © to be a juſt and moral people, not ad- 
* difted to cruelty and revenge.“ What heathens 
are meant I know not: but the writers of the 


Grecks 
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Grecks and Romans, and of every other nation 
whole hiftories are extant, repreſent mankind in 
a very different light. Romances about juſt and 
moral nations, not addicted to cruelty and re- 
venge, may be found; but where thall we mect 
with an authentick hiſtory of ſuch a people by an 
impartial well informed writer ? 


PSALMS. 
If the Spirit of God ſpake by the Pſalmiſt, 


* and his words were upon his tongue*,” and if 
Chriſt and his apoſtles may be credited; the 
Pſalms, which ſome perſons venture to call re- 
vengeful, were prophecies, and denunciations of 
vengeance on the enemies of the Meſſiah and his 
cauſe. That many of them are predictions, which 
have been moſt wondertully accomplithed, no 
ſober man can deny*. And whatever ndicule 
may be employed to degrade the Palins, they are 
undoubtedly a collection of the moſt beautiful 
odes, and the moſt exalted ſtrains of heaven! 
piety, that ever were publiſhed to mankind. 
Thoſe aſcribed to David bear internal evidence 
of being genuine ; and it 1s generally underſtood, 
that a conſiderable part of the collection was 
penned by other prophets and inſpired perſons. 
The abſurd ſuppoſition however, of David, being 
the author of the hundred and thirty ſeventh Palm, 
gives Mr. P. an opportunity ot declauning againſt 
the impoſition of the Bible, and of diverting his 
readers with the fancy of a man's walking in 

proceſſion at his own funeral.“ But is this the 
frame of mind, which becomes an enquirer after 
important truth ? 


PROVERBS. 


3 1 Sam. iii. 24 2 Pf. xxu. Ia ix. Cx, 
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PROVERBS. 


Mr. P. now allows that there is ſome wifdom 
in the Proverbs aſcribed to Solomon; though he 
once decided, (at a time when he had mo B ble, 
that they were inferior to the proverbs of the "= 
niards, or the maxims of Dr. Franklin“! But he 
{up poies it to have been the faſhion of that day to 
make proverbs, as it is now to make zeſt boo. 
If this were indeed the cafe, that {ſhould have 
been called the Age of reaſon, and this the age of 
levity and folly ; for ſurely wiſe proverbs are 
more reaſonable, than profane, filthy, and ſcur— 
rilous jeſts, according to the cuſtom of modern 
times! 

Mr. P. expreſſes great approbation of Agur's 
prayer, as the only ſenſible, well- conceived, 
* and well-expreſſed prayer in the Bible!“ I 
would therefore heartily recommend it to his con- 
ſtant and fervent uſe; with an eſpecial eng 
to the clauſe, © remove from me vanity and liess.“ 
It Agur were a Gentile, as he ſuppoſes, the CAE 
were not ſo bigotted, as to reject what they found 
good even among the heathen: but I imagine he 
knows no more than the reſt of us, who Agur 
and Lemue] were. 

He adds, The Jews never prayed but when 
they were in trouble; and never for any thing 
but victory, vengeance, and riches! All, who 
deem prayer their duty and privilege, will be 
peculiarly earneſt in it during ſpecial trials, though 
they never wholly neglect it: and nations engaged 
in war, if they truſt in God and appeal to him, muſt 
pray for victory. - Moſt of the prayers of this kind, 
recorded in Scripture, were prelented by the 
rulers of Iſrael, when aflaulted by injurious and 
blaſphemous invaders : few prayers for vengeance 
can be found, which are not evident predictions, 

or 
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or warnings to the enemies of God: and ſcarcely 
any for riches, unleſs exemption from famine and 
the bleſſings of plentiful harveſts be fo called. 
Solomon's prayer, for wiſdom, and not for riches, 
long life, or the life of his enemies, was not of- 
fered in trouble. Mr. P. commends the nine- 
teenth Pſalm *', yet the latter part of it is a prayer, 
neither for victory, vengeance, nor riches: and 
no one, converſant in the Scripture, can be at a loſs 
for inſtances of a ſimilar kind. He who thus wan- 
tonly ſlanders a whole nation, is not the molt pro- 
per perſon to declaim againit the wickedneſs of 
prieſts and prophets! 


ECCLESTASTES*. 


Mr. P. treats Eccleſiaſtes, as the reflections of 
a worn out debauchee, and ſuppoſes the excla- 
mation, All is vanity,” to relate entirely to So- 
lomon's thouſand wives and concubines: and he 
repreſents him, not as a penitent but as melan- 
choly. But in fact theſe wives and concubines are 
but once hinted at; while the preacher ſhews in 
the moſt convincing and affecting manner, from 
experience and the nature of things, that magnifi- 
cence, authority, and ſenſual indulgence; and 
even ſcience and wiſdom, unleſs connected with 
true religion, are vanity and vexation of ſpirit : 
and he cloſes with exhorting the reader 1n the 
proſpett of a future judgment, to“ fear God, and 
** keep his commandnients ; for this is the whole 
of man.“ 

Far be it from me to vindicate Solomon in that 
conduct, of which he ſeems to have deeply re— 
pented: yet he 1s repreſented in Scripture, as 
drawn aſide in his old age, and not as {icenttous 
in his youth. Probably his immenſe teraglio was 
principally a fooliſh affectation of ſuperior magnifi- 
cence, and a conformity to the eaſtern cuſtoms; while 

ſome 
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{ome of his women gained the aſcendency over him, 
and induced him towards the decline of life, to 
commit thoſe crimes, from which he had betore 
been exempt. 


SOLOMON'S SONG. 


Our author is very merry upon Solomon's 
ſongs, as he calls this book; and I agree with 
him, that he wants the tunes and cannot ling ſuch 
iongs : that is, his heart is not in tune for them, 
As this book is not quoted in the new Teſtament, 
and as few derive benefit from it, till they have 
learned divine truth from other Scriptures; I ſhall 
not enter into any further argument about it; 
though I firmly believe it to be a very uſeful part 
of God's word | 

The ſacred writers are not accountable for the 
order in which the ſeveral books are placed in the 
old Teſtament: nor are they arranged in the ſame 
manner in the Hebrew Bible, as in our tran{la- 
tion. If therefore Solomon's Song has been 
miſplaced ; that does not at all diſprove the di- 
vine inſpiration of the holy Scriptures, which is 
the point I have undertaken to defend. 


CHAP.--IV.. 


THE PROPHETS. 
ISATATI. 
Ir is probeble, that Mr. P. is the firſt writer, 


capable of attratting the publick notice, who has 
deemed the book of Ilatah to be“ bombaſtical 
* Tail, 
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rant, extravagant metaphor, ſuch ſtuff as a ſchool- 
boy would have been ſcarcely inexcuſable for 
* writing *!' I ſhall, however, leave him to ſettle 
this point with thoſe able criticks, and admired 
judges of fine writing, who have decidedly pre- 
terred ſome parts of Iſaiah's poetry, for ſublimity 
and beauty, to all other compoſitions now extant 
in the world. 

Occaſional poems and ſermons are not always 
arranged in very regular order: {ome able authors 
have publiſhed volumes of miſcellanies; and we 
ought not to judge of an eaſtern writer by our rules 
of method. A cur/ory peruſal will not always 
enable a man to diſcern the drift and plan of an 
author, when they may be clearly aſcertained upon 
a more accurate ine eltigation ; and ſometimes the 
conclusion of one poem or meſſage, and the 
beginning of another eſcape the notice of a 
haſty reader: ſo that there may be much more 
order and connection in this book, than Mr. P. 
ſuppoſes. 'The hiſtorical part was evidently added 
to illustrate the prophecies, and to 8 not 
make, confuſion:. 

It is very ealy to ridicule e WR 73 of Damaſ. 
cus, the burden of Moab, or the burden of Baby- 
do; but not ſo eaſy to thew, by what means the 
writer could foreſee, that Babylon, then growing 
in greatnels, and ſhortly to be the metropolis of 
the world, walk at length be © ſwept with the 
© betom of deſtruction,” as it actually hath been; 
o that it 15 not at preſent certainly known, hand 
chat vaſt and magnificent City once ſtood !! This 
iirgle prophecy y amounts to a de monſt ration, that 
God ipake by the prophiet Ilaiab. 

The prediction of Cyrus by name, above an 
hundred years before his birth, if allowed to have 
been written by Iſaiah, would have ſubverted our 

author's whole ſyſtem. Like an able general, 
herefore, he forms a ſtratagem of ſeizing our ar- 


tillery, 
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tillery, and employing it againſt us! He confi. 
dently aſſerts, (and that paſſes for proof with many 
readers,) that the whole paſſage was written ar: 
hundred and fifty years after Iſaiah's death, in com- 
pliment to Cyrus *! 

But the connection of theſe prediftions *, with 
the whole ſcope of the prophet's addreſs to the 
people in the name of Jehovah, tends to expoſe the 
abſurdity of this bold aſſertion. The God of Iſrae! 
repeatedly appeals to prophectes already accom- 
plijhed, as proofs of his deity in oppoſition to the 
claims of idols: he adds“ New things do I de- 
* clare, before they come to paſs I tell you ot 
„ them: He thus challenges his rivals, the idols 
of the nations, ſaying © Shew the things that are 
© to come hereafter, that we may know that ye 
are gods: and after various other predittions, 
he delivers that in queſtion, with the greateſt ſo— 
lemnity, as a proof of his eternal power and God- 
head. 

Had this prophecy ſtood inge, in the writings 
of Iſaiah, this pretence might have been rather 
more plauſible : but the whole book is replete with 
predictions at leaſt equally plain, and verified by 
the events in the moſt aſtoniſhing manner! So 
that it might as reaſonably be aſſerted, that the 
fifty third chapter was written alter the crucifixion 
of Chriſt, and the eſtabliſhment of his religion ; 
or the fourteenth after the entire deſolation of Ba- 
bylon: as that the prediction concerning Cyrus 
was added after he had conquered the Chaldean 
monarchy. 

The teſtimony of the Jews, through every age, 
to this book as genuine, though it contains ſuch 
numerous prophecies, Which were tulfilled in Je- 
{us of Nazareth, ſufficiently determines that point 
with all ſober and competent judges; for how 
could it be poſſible to perluade a whole nation tha! 
they had always bcen acquamted with the predic - 

| tion, 
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tion, during the courſe of an hundred and fifty 
ears, if they had never before heard any thing of 
it? But infidels ſeem to take it for granted, that if 
prieſts be /uffectently Fanelly to attempt impo- 
tion, the people will always be found Fe 
ently fooliſi᷑ to ſwallow their impoſtures with- 
out examination: whereas much art has ever 
been found neceſſary for ſuch attempts; the pro- 
phecies of impoſtors have always been ambigu- 
ous; and the miracles to which they pretended, 
either doubt ful in their nature, or wrought only 
before a few individuals who were friendly to 

the cauſe. 
It may alſo be added, that a man muſt have 
taken a ſingular method of complimenting a great 
prince; who ſhould forge predictions, tending to 
pour contempt on his religion, and to degrade 
the gods, to which he was continually ſacrificing. 
Mr. P. in speaking of our Lord's miraculous 
conception, as predicted by Iſaiah, uſes theſe 
words, This doctrine has ſtained every ſpot 
in Chriſtendom with blood, and marked it 
* with deſolation.'—Blood enough has, alas! been 
thed by men called Chriſtians ; but this doftrine 
has ſeldom been ſo much as the pretence of it. 
The Athanaſians and Arians had too acrimoni- 
ous conteſts: but both parties agreed in the 
miraculous conception, and in this application of 
Ifaiah's prophecy. The papal antichriſt has been 
drunk with the blood of martyrs: but where has 
the denial of the miraculous conception of Chriſt 
been ſo much as the pretext of theſe outrages ? 
The Socinians have only of late denied the mira- 
culous conception; though many of them, and 
others likewiſe, have underſtood Matthew, as 
quoting Iſaiah by way of accommodation; but. 
they have not in many inſtances been haraſſed 
with bloody deſolating perſecution. Indeed there 
would be lome difficulty in preciſely pointing out 
F a dozen 
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a dozen ſpots in Chriſtendom, ſtained with bloc, 
and marked with deſolation on e account. 
Should we grant, that the. prophecy had a ſub. 
ordinate reference to events, Which took place 
ſoon after it was delivered *; it would ſtill be true, 
that the literal aud exact accompliſhment can 
only be found in that great event, to which the 
evangeliſt applies it. Some meaſure of obſcurity 
ſeems adapted to the nature of prophecy „prior to 
its fulfilment: and, though the virgin's Son was 
named JESUs; yet he was EMMANUEL, in his 
perſon and character, and has been fo called by 
tens of thouſands in all ſucceeding generations. 
Mr. P. has brought a direct charge of impoſi-— 
tion and fal ſchood e Ifaiah, which requires 
ſome notice. — The kings of Iſrael and Syria 
confederated to invade Judah, to deſtroy the 
family of David, and make the ſon of Tabcal 
king of Judah: and Ifaiah predicted, that this 
counſel ſhould not ſtand; that the kingdom of II- 
racl ſhould come to an end in ſeventy-five 
years; that the confederate princes ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed; and that the family of David ſhould be 
preſerved till the coming of Emmanuel. At the 
ſame time, however, he declared to Ahaz and 
his princes, that“ if they would not believe, they 
„ ſhould not be eſtabliſhed.” — But we find z, that 
*« the Lord delivered Ahaz into the hand of the 
* king of Syria, and into the hand of the king ot 
„ Irael;” and that they made moſt dreadtul ha- 
vock of the Jews, and took an immenſe number 
of captives :—on this ground, Mr. P. ſays, the 
* two kings did ſucceed, Ahaz was defeated and 
* deſtroy ed. Thus much for this lying prophet, 
* and his book of falſehoodsi.' But we aſk, 
did the two kings ſucceed in dethroning Ahaz, 
deſtroying the family of David, and advancing 
the fon of Tabeal to the throne? Ahaz indeed 
was not eſtabliſhed, becauſe he dul not believe: 
he was defeated, but he was not de/troyed ; 
he 
3 If, vii. 14. 2 2 Chron, xtrviu. 3 P, u. p. 40 
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he ſurvived both the confederate princes many 
years, and died a natural death. Pekah, king of 
Iſrael, znduced by the humane remonſtrances of 
a prophet, {ent back the priſoners, refreſhed and 
clothed from the ſpoil; and he was ſlain by Ho- 
ſea in the fourth ycar of Ahaz; as Rezin, kin 
of Syria was by Tiglath-Pilezer about the ſame 
time. Within the preicribed years, the Aſſyri- 
ans finally deſtroyed the kingdom of Iſrael, and 
the family of David was preſerved till the birth 
of Emmanuel. Iſaiah's predictions were there- 
fore moſt circumſtantially fulfilled during the 
courſe of above 700 years: and his accuſer was 
either groſsly ignorant of his ſubject, or ve 
deſirous of miſleading his readers. One of theſe 
muſt be the caſe: and J leave him and his ad- 
mirers to chuſe either part of the dilemma, 
according to their diſcretion. 


JEREMIAH. 


Jeremiah had propheſied about forty years, 
when Jeruſalem was taken: and, as he had been 
the faithful friend of his country, and of ſucceed- 
ing princes, for ſo long a time; it requires ſome- 
thing more than Mr. P.'s aſſertion to convince 
an impartial perſon, that he became a traitor at 
laſt; eſpecially as he refuſed the favours offered 
him by Nebuchadnezzer, after the city was deſo- 
lated according to his predictions. 

The Lord declares by the prophet, that his 
promiſes and threatenings to nations contain an 
implied condition; ſo that national repentance 
would avert threatened judgments, and national 
wickedneſs forteit promiſed mercies*. This 
Mr. P. calls an abſurd ſubterfuge of the prophet.” 
But ſurely it was a ſalutary warning and an en- 
couraging inſtruction, both to Ifrael and to 
other nations. Had the people repented, and yet 
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Judgments had come on them; or had they eſcaped 
j udg ments without repentance ; the prophet would 
have had no ſubterfuge: and if he had denounced 
vengeance without any intimation of mercy; the 
unrelenting ſpirit of prophets would have tur- 
niſhed a ſubject for declamation. 

The diſorder, charged on this book, miglu 
ariſe from the conduct of thoſe, who after Jere- 
miah's death put his detached meſlages together, 
without much regard to the order in which they 
were delivered. His predi&tons however are ge- 
nerally dated, though his /ermons are not. 

Mr. P. accuſes Jeremiah with contradicting 
himſelf, becauſe two different accounts are given 
of his impriſonment by Zedekiah: but nothing 
can be more evident than that he was twice 1m- 
priſoned; once in the houſe of Jonathan the 
ſcribe, whence he was liberated to the court of 
the priſon by Zedekiah; the ſecond time in the 


dungeon of Malchijah the fon of Hammeleck, 


whence he was freed by Ebed-meleck *. 
Mr. P. undertakes to prove, by the example of 
eremiah, that * a man of God could tell a lie;' 
and if he had ſucceeded it would not much have 
ſerved his cauſe, unleſs he could alſo have proved 
that he vindicatedit :; for bclievers do not conſider 
the ſacred writers as impeccable, though they wrote 
under an infallible guidance. His attempt, how- 
ever, is completely unſucceſsful. Zedekiah di- 
rected the prophet to ſay to the princes, © I pre- 
« {ſented my ſupplication before the king, that 
« he would not cauſe me to return to Jonathan's 
% houſe to die there; and “ he told them ac- 


* cording to all the words the king commanded.” 
* Now' ſays Mr. P. Jeremiah did not go to 
* Zedehtah to make his ſupplication :* true; neither 
did he ſay that he went for that purpoſe : but 
he adds, neither did he make it.“ Here ſome 
will believe Jeremiah, who faid ** he did make 


© his 
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« his ſupplication to the king:“ and ſome will 
credit Mr. P. when he ſays, © he did not make 
it. For my part I believe the prophet, conſider- 


ing him as the beſt informed of the two, and per- 


ceiving no reaſon to ſuſpect his veracity. And 
even a man of God is not bound to tell an im- 
pertinent enquirer all he knows. 

Mr. P. next agcuſes Jeremiah of deliverin 
falie predictions. The prophet had told Zede- 
ah, that his eyes ſhould behold the eyes of 
the king of Babylon, and that he ſhould ſpeak 
to him mouth to mouth; that he ſhould go to 
Babylon: that he ſhould not die by the ord 
but in peace, and that they ſhould burn odours 
for lim, and lament him!“ Mr. P. contraſts 
this prophecy with the hiſtory of the event, and 
adds, * what can we fay ot theſe prophets, but 
that they are im poſtors and lhars*? Yet the 
prediction was fulfilled moſt exactly: for Zede- 


kiah muſt have ſeen the eyes of the king of Ba- 


bylon, when the latter flew his ſons before hrs. 


eyes: he was carried to Babylon where he dicd, 
not by the {word, but in peace; and there can be 
no reaſonable doubt, but he received funeral 
honours from the captive Jews, by the per- 
miſſion of the king of Babylon. 

Ezekiel alſo foretold, that Zedekiah ſhould 
not {ee Babylon, though he ſhould die there.“ 


And ſome years ago I wrote thus, Perhaps Zedekiah. 
* fancied the two prophets contradicted each other, 


and ſo diſregarded both; but both were exactly 


© accompliſhed, when he was brought to Nebu- 
* chadnezzar at Riblah, had his eyes put out, and 


* was carried to Babylon?“ I have ſince that 
time entertained ſome doubts, whether I had not 
aſcribed to Zedekiah a degree of inattention, be- 


yond all probability: Mr. P. however has actu- 
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He next afferts, that Jeremiah joined himſelf to 
* Nebuchadnezzar, and went about prophelying 
for him among the Egyptians.” This repre- 
ſentation of Jeremiah's conduct contraditts in 
expreſs terms the only narrative we have of tho 
events. He refuſed the friendly offer of Nebu- 
zaraddan; and with a patriotiſm which would 
have been admired in any man, except a prophet 
or a prieſt, he choſe to caſt his lot among th 
remnant of his diſtreſſed countrymen. He did ail 
in his power to prevent their migration into Egypt, 
and was at length carried along with them by force. 
There indeed he propheſied againſt the Egyptians, 
and other nations, and eſpecially agarn/t the Baby - 
{ontans, without the leaſt advantage or attention 
from Nebuchadnezzar : and theſe prophecies, with 
their remote but exatt accompithment, will ſtand 
to the end of time as demonſtrations that Jeremiah 
ſpake by the inſpiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Mr. P. repreſents the prophets as party-men 1n 
oliticks,and he produces as an initance the prophet 
from Judah, who went to Jeroboam *. No doubt he 
took part with the worſhippers of Jehovah againſt the 
devotees of the golden calves: but the old prophet at 
Bethel does not ſeem to have ded with Jeroboam, 
though he had not courage to proteſt againſt his 
idolatry. His aſſertion that the prophet of Judah 
was 1 dead by the contrivance of the pro- 
phet of Iſrael, who no doubt called him a lyin 
* prophet,' is abſurd in the extreme, and directly 
contradicts the whole narrative. 
Mr. P. next attacks Eliſha as a Judahmite 
prophet, though he ſpent his life in Iſrael, and 
never at all propheſied in Judah! Joram the fon 
of Ahab was a very wicked man and a moſt in- 
corrigible idolater : Jehoſhaphat, though faulty in 
fornung connections with him and his family, 
was a moſt pious and equitable prince. When 
therefore theſe two kings, with the king of Edom, 
applied 
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applied to Eliſha, in extreme diſtreſs v, he ſhewed 
reſpect to Jehoſhaphat, but would ſhew none to 
Joram. In any other man, Mr, P. would have 
admired the noble ſpirit evinced by this conduct: 
but in this caſe he calls it“ the venom and vulga- 
* rity of a party-prophet!” 

The prophet, probably finding himſelf diſcom- 
poled by re collecting the idolatries and perſecu- 
tions of Ahab's family „called for a min/trel, that 
his ſerenity might be reſtored and his mind pre- 
pared for the prophetick impulſe. Mr. P. ſtrange- 
ly miſtakes the min/?re!, or player on an inſtru— 
ment, for the inſtrument itſelf ; and adds, © Eliſha 
* ſaid, (ſinging moſt probably to the tune he was 

playing) Thus ſaith the Lord, make the valley 
* full of ditches— without either farce or fiddle, 
the way to get water was to dig for it. — Does 
this jumble of miſtake and raillery require any 
anſwer ? Neither the kings nor their ofhcers ex- 
petted to find water by digging there, and how 
came Eliſha by his ſuperior diſcernment? The 
Moabites deceived by this ſingular appearance of 
the water, ruſhed upon their deftruttion ; which 
would not have been the caſe, had wer been 
gencrally obſerved in that place. Whole armies 
have been known to periſh, for want of water, 
in thoſe very deſerts ; and it is indeed lelt-evident, 
that this army was preſerved, and rendered v Bo 
rious, either by the ſagacity of the prophet, Or 
by the word which the Lord ſpake by him: yet he 
muſt be branded as venomous and virulent, for pro- 
teſting againſt Joram's crimes, in far milder lan- 
guage, than Mr. P. or his friends haved uſed 
againſt the kings of France or England! 

The conduct of Eliſha, in curſing the children 
in the name of the Lord, has been objected to by 
more candid and ſerious men than Mr. P. and there. 
tore requires ſome conſideration. Theſe children, 
or young perſons, immediately after Elijah“s 
rr ans 
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tranſlation, reproached Eliſha with his baldneſc, 
and bade him go vp, or aſcend; as if they had 
ſaid, a good riddance of all prophets . They 
had evidently been taught by their 1dolatrous 
parents to revile the prophets of Jehovah ; their 
enmity was become deſperate: and if true reli— 
gion be important, 1t was proper to apply ſome 
effeftnal remedy to the inveterate evil. It the 
prophet had curſed them in his own ſpriit, would 
jehoval have concurred in his malignity ? Were 
the ſhe-bears at his command? Would any con- 
ſequences have followed? Had the prophet ſlain 
the children himfelt, or employed any of his 
party in putting them to death, there would hat 
been ome pretence for theſe bitter accuſations : 
but as the cale ſtands, the juſtice of God is di— 
realy arraigned ; for he was the only agent in 
the buſineſs] the children had died of a fever, 
the affair would not have been noticed : yet the 
ſolemnity of the ſentence and exccution, while it 
was no ſeverer puniſhment to them, was far more 
calculated to make an uſeful impreſſion on their 

urvivors. 


EZEKIEL AND DANIEL.* 


Mr. P. is of opinion that the books of Ezekiel and 
Daniel are genuine. This conceſſion may perhaps 
{urpriſe ſuch perſons, as are not aware of the fe- 
cundity of his genius; eſpecially as Daniel's pro- 
phecies have received ſo circumſtantial an accom- 
ee prongs chat an ancient oppoſer of Chriſtianity 

ad no way of eſcaping conviction, but by atl- 
{erting, contrary to all proof, that they were written 
after the events predicted in them! But Mr. P. 
perhaps afraid leſt his reader's attention ſhould 
flag, has prepared a new fund of amuſement, by 
i magining theſe books to contain a political cypher 
or ſecret alphabet, under the pretence of dreams 

and 
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and viſions, and that they relate to plans about re- 
covering Jeruſalem. Hence he inters, that we 
have nothing to do with them:' and provided 
that be the inference, numbers will excule the 
want of proot and probability. 

It is, however, very wonderful, that theſe e- 
tical devices ſhould contain ſuch animated exhor- 
tations and fervent prayers; and above all ſo many 
prophecies, that have been ever ſince fulfilling 
Egypt is become a ba/e kingdom, and has been ſub- 
ject to a foreign yoke almoſt from the time when the 
prophet wrote. Tyre, that proſperous commer- 
cial city, 1s now aplace for fiſhermen to dry their 
nets*. And the four great monarchies, Alexander's 
conqueſts, and the affairs of his ſucceſſors; the cut- 
ting off of the Meſſiah, and the deſolation of Je- 
ruſalem after ſeventy weeks, have exactly accom- 
pliſhed Daniel's predictions. Surely then Mr. P. 
had a mind to make trial of the credulity of man- 
kind, in this whimſical abſurdity ! 

Ezekiel is ſuppoſed to have been carried cap- 
tive eleven years before the deſolations of Jeru- 
ſalem, and Daniel about eighteen? ; and not both 
together, nine years before, as Mr. P. errone- 
oully ſtates it. Daniel was employed at court, 
and Ezekiel lived at a diſtance, and we do not read 
of any intercourſe between them. The firſt ſix 
chapters of Daniel are k:/torical, and relate to 
miraculous interpoſitions of God in behalf of his 
people; and not the moiſt remote intimation of a 
project for recovering Jeruſalem is found in the 
whole book. Many of Ezckiel's viſions, and all 
Daniel's, are dated after the deſolation of Jeruſa- 
lem; when the poor diſperſed captives could have no 
hope of recovering or rebuilding that city by any 
ſtratagem: nay, ſome of Daniel's viſions are dated 
alter the return of the Jews from Babylon, by the 
decree of Cyrus. 

Mr. P. has no right to find fault with roman- 

tick 
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tick interpretations of Scripture; after having 
wen the moſt r7dicu/ous expoſtiion of Ezekiel's 
viſion, that the world has yet ſeen! His own 
words may juſtly be retorted on him. Such 
* applications of Scripture ſhew the fraud or ex- 
* treme folly, to which the credulity of modern 
* infidelity can go! 

Mr. P. aſſerts that Ezekicl's prediction concern- 
ing the forty years deſolation of Egypt never came 
to pals: but it requires a complete knowledge of 
all that happened in thoſe ages to prove this. 
It is certain that Nebuchadnezzar conquered 
Egypt, and carried multitudes of its inhabitants 
captives: forty years from that time brings us to 
the reign of Cyrus; when it is probable the Egyp- 
tians, as well as the Jews, were allowed to return 
home, and inhabit their waſted country*. And 
is it not more rational, to elucidate the obſcurity 
of hiſtory by this prophecy ; than to make the 
obſcurity of hiſtory an argument againſt a pro- 
phecy, of which every other part, as contained 
in four chapters, has moſt certainly been accom- 
pliſhed ? Eſpecially when the next verſe is fulfil- 
Jing at this preſent day“ Egypt ſhall be the baſeſt 


of the kingdoms, neither {hall it exalt itſelf any 


more among the nations. 
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Mr. P. having greatly diverted kimſelf and h. 
readers, with the ſtory of Zonal and Mts uh, 
ſeriouſly undertakes to prove, that the whole book 
was a gentile fable, entended to ridicule and lati- 
rize the Jews and their prophets *! 

Jonah's conduet, in various particuiars, admits 
of no excuſe; yet it is much eaſter to condem! 
him, than it would have been to have afted pro- 
perly in his circumſtances. The marimers deſerve 
commendation, for their deſire to preferve his 


life: 
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life: but lus narrative, and his manner of ſpeaking 
concerning the Lord, muſt have impreſſed them 
with awe, left they ſhould provoke the God of 
Iſrael, by putting his ſervant to death. 

The mariners at firſt © called every man vpor 
*/rs god; but aſter they had heard the words of 
Jonah, they © feared the Lord exceedingly, and 
offered a ſacrifice to JEHOVAH, and,made vows.” 
They had been idolaters; but probably were con- 
verted to the true religion by what they ſaw and 
heard on this occaſion. 

The Almighty God was certainly able to prepare 
a great fiſh to {wallow Jonah, and could preſerve 
him alive to the third day in its belly; however 
profane {coffers may ridicule the narrative. The 
tables of Hercules ſwallowed by a ſea-monſter, 
and ſhip-wrecked Amphion carried to fhore by a 
dolphin, ſeem to have been derived from the vague 
report of this tranſaction. 

Jonah's condutt and diſpoſition at Nineveh too 
much * refembled that malevolent ſpiru, that 
* blackneſs of character, which men aſcribe—to 
the devil ;* that is, depraved nature too much 
ſhewed ittelf. Yet he ſhould not be blamed for 
delivering his meflage faithfully. This conduct 
is unparalleled in Scripture; no one there men- 
tioned with approbation, ſhewed ſo proud, angry, 
impatient, fſelt-ſecking, and preſumptuous a dil- 
polition, as he did. — Jeremiah appealed to the 
Lord, that he had not deſired the woetul day” 
which he predicted: he declared, that if the peo- 
ple © would not hear, he would weep in ſecret 
places for their pride; and his lamentations 
evince his fincerity. Moles preferred death to 
the deſtruction of his ungrateful countrymen, 
even with the greateſt advantage to himſelf and 
family.—“ Rivers of waters ran down David's 
eyes, becauſe men kept not God's law: and 
Paul had continual heavineſs and ſorrow of heart 
on account of his unbeheving countrymen. as 
that 
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that propheſying evil does not incline men to wiſh 
for it: becaule all do not prefer their own credit 
to the glory of God and the happineſs of multi. 
tudes, as Jonah did moſt wickedly on one occa. 
lion. 

The Creator's hartiality, if Mr. P. will uſe tha: 
word, appears as much in other hiſtories as in tha! 
of the Bible. The Lord does certainly afford 
advantages to ſome nations and individuals, which 
he with-holds from others : but the Scripture never 
repreſents him, as conniving at the fins of his fa. 
voured nation, or puniſhing the guiltleſs becauſe 
they did not belong to it. On the contrary, he 
ſays,** You only have I known of all the families o 
„ the carth ; therefore I will puniſh you for all 
© your iniquities “. 

Learned men agree that The days and thre 
nights, in the Hebrew idiom, denote any por- 
tion of time ending on the third day: ant if 
neither ancient nor modern Jews objett on this 

round, to the application of the hiſtory of Jonah 
to the death, burial, and reſurrection of Chriſt; 
it does not ſeem very candid in others to attempt 
it. Our Lord's expreſs teſtimony confirms the 
whole account, ſo that it ſtands on all the evidence 
of the new Teſtament : and the hiſtory is replete 
with moſt important inſtruction. 

As to the other minor prophets, Mr. P. leaves 
them * to ſleep undiſturbed in the laps of their 
« nurſes the prieſts ;' content with having ridiculed 
the idea of thegreater and leffer prophets *, which 
common ſenſe explains to mean no more, than 
that the books of the latter are much ſhorter than 
thoſe of the tormer. 

* I have now,' ſays this confident writer, gone 
through the Bible, as a man would go through a 
* wood, with an axe on his ſhoulder, and fell 
* trees*;' a man going through a wood with an 
axe on has ſhoulder differs widely from cutting 

down 
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down the whole wood :* and Mr. P.'s cavils, againſt 
the ſeveral books in the Bible, differ as widely from 
lubverting their authority by unanſwerable argu- 
ments. If he ſuppoſes that he hath done his 
work; “It is as when an hungry man dreameth 
© that he cateth; but he awaketh and his ſoul is 
empty“. 

For I appeal to every impartial man, who will 
beſtow pains faiily to inveſtigate the ſubject, whe- 
ther Mr. P. has ſubſtantiated a ſingle charge againſt 
the writers of the old Teſtament ; except as its 
contents do not accord to men's common opint- 
ons; its arrangement is not formed on modern 
notions of method; and ſome trivial alterations 
have taken place in the text. 

Convinced of Mr. P.'s talents and determined 
reſolution in his undertakings, and conſcious, that a 
Joylels lite and hopeleſs death muſt be the conſe- 
quence, if the only ſource of my confidence and 
conſolation could be torn from me; I opened 
theſe books with a ſort of trepidation. But I muſt 
declare, that I never felt a firmer aflurance that the 


Bible is the word of God, than I do at this moment ; 


having found, that miſapprehenſion, miſrepreſen- 
tation, wit, declamation, and invettive, are the 
lum total, which che keenelt capacity and molt viru— 
lent enmity can produce againſt it. 


— 


CHAP. V. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
THE GOSPELS. 


Ms P. opens his attack on this part of Scrip- 
ture by ſaying, * the new Teſtament, they tell us, 
is founded on the prophecies of the old; it ſo, it 
' muſt follow the fate of its foundation. Injudi- 

G cious 
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cious conceſſions have often been made by the 

friends of truth: and this ſeems to be one. The 

prophecies of the old Teſtament prepared the way 

for the coming of Chriſt; and, 'as accompliſhed 

in him, they conſtitute an unanſwerable proof that 

chriſtianity is a divine revelation : and the teſtimo- 
ny of our Lord and his apoſtles ſo confirm the 
divine inſpiration of the old Teſtament, that if ſtrict 
demonſtration could be brought againſt it, beliey- 
ers would be reduced to great difficulty; but that 
is impoſſible. —In other reſpetts the new Teſtament 
ſtands on its own baſis: internal and external evi— 
dence confirm moſt fully it's divine original; and 
this alone might be ſufficient to ſupport the autho- 
rity of the old Teſtament alſo, if we had not 
other proof in abundance. But indeed the two parts 
of Scripture give ſtability and ſymmetry to eac! 

other. The old Teſtament led to an expettation 
of the new, as its completion; the new Teſtament 
preſuppoſes the truth of the hiſtory, and the di- 
vine authority of the laws, ordinances, and inſtruc- 
tions of the old. 

Mr. P. admits in an heſitating manner that ſuch 
a perſon as Chriſt might exiſt; adding, that * there 
is no ground either to believe or diſbelieve“! 
Indeed ! why was the exiſtence of any one man 
fince the creation ſo undeniably proved? It would 
be comparatively a moderate degree of ſcepticiſm, 
to doubt the exiſtence of Alexander, Julius Cæſar, 
or Mahomet ; for the effect of their exiſtence, on 
the ſtate of mankind in all ſucceeding ages, is 
{mall, compared with that produced by chriſtianity: 
and how could that religion have exifted, if Chriſt 
had not exiſted ? 

It 15 now generally allowed, that Matthew gives 
the genealogy of Joſeph in the line of Solemon, 
and Luke that of Mary in the line of Nathan, fons 
of David. The method in uſe among the Jews, in 
keeping their regiſters, required the name of Jo- 
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ſeph to be inſerted, inſtead of Mary his wife, as 
conſtituting a link in the chain or pedigree: and 
it was proper that both genealogies ſhould be given. 
This ſolution of the eu 1s ſo obvious and ſa- 
tisfattory, that it is wonderful any difference in 
ſentiment ſhould have prevailed among learned 
men on the ſubjet, The writers of the new Tel- 
tament would not have had common ſenſe, it they 
had inſerted maniteſt contradictions in their nar- 
ratives: and forgery could have no occaſion for 
them, as it would have been very caſy ſor one of 
them to copy from the others. Indeed liſts of 
names are ſtrange things to forge! Though I 
brmly believe that the evangeliſts wrote by the ſu- 
perintending inſpiration ofthe holy Spirit; I fup- 
pole they copied ſuch matters irom the publick 
regiſters: and as none of the ancient enemies of 
Chriſtianity attempted to diſprove theſe genealo- 
gies, while the original regiſters exiſted; it will 
be wonderful, if proof ſhould now be given that 
they were falſified. 

The genealogy of Matthew, from David to Chriſt, 
contains no more than twenty-ſeven generations, 
and Mr. P. aſſerts on this account that * it is not ſo 
much as areaſonable lie: for he computes that, 
upon an average, every one in this ſucceſſion lived 
to the age of forty, before his eldeſt /on was born. 
He ſhould have ſaid, his elde ſurmwing /on, yet 
that would have been but little to the purpoſe. For 
Solomon was not David's eldeſt fon; Abijah was 
not Rehoboam's ': aud aſter the captivity, the line 
might be continued in the younger male branches. 
We know alſo from the hiſtory, that the three im- 
mediate ſucceſſors of Jehoram, ſon of Jehoſhaphat, 
are omitted in the genealogy, it is uncertain on 
what account; as is likewiſe Jehoiakim the father 
of Jeconiah. There were therefore nineteen ge- 
nerations from David to the captivity : and ſimilar 
omiſſions might occur in the ſubſequent part ot 
the genealogy. 
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Mr. P. to ſtrengthen this argument afﬀferts, that 
Solomon had his houſe full of wives and miſtreſſes 
* at the age of one and twenty.' But where did he 
learn this? Solomon had one wife when his father 
died, and ſoon after he married Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter. He might have many other wives and con- 
cubines at the ſame time, for any thing we know ; 
but the Scripture no where mentions them. 

Mr. P.'s language, concerning the miraculous 
conception of Chriſt, is ſuch a mixture of miſre. 
preſentation, abſurdity, indecency, and blaſphe- 
mous impicty, as perhaps never was equalled! Tt 
deſerves and requires no anſwer; and it is too vile 
even to bear being further expoſed to juſt con- 
tempt and abhorrence | 

The Holy Ghoſt has hitherto been ſuppoſed to 
be, either à divine perſon, according to the doc. 
trine of the Trinity; or a created. ſpirit of ſupra- 
angelick dignity ; or a peculiar mode of divine 
operation : but who ever je 2 of underſtandin 
that expreſſion to mean a ghoft, or departed ſpirit, 
according to the vulgar acceptation of the word ?— 
The language of Scripture teaches us nothing 
more, than that the divine power of the Holy Spirit 
miraculouſly produced the human nature of Chriſt 
in the womb of the virgin; and that he was thus 
truly man, though conceived and born without 
the dehlement, which 1s communicated to all the 
natural deſcendents of fallen Adam. 

Had Mary's teſtimony to the appearance of 
the angel, and the muracle .of her pregnancy, 
been /ngle and unſupported, it would not have 
been entitled to credit: but connetted with the 
preceding prophecies, the teſtimony of Zacha- 
tias and Elizabeth, and the well known circum- 
ſtances attending the birth of John Baptiſt, and 
confirmed by all the ſubſequent eyents, it be- 
comes credible in the higheſt degree: for every 
proof of Chriſtianity authenticates it. 


Mr. P. touches but fligl.tly on the diſagreement 
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of the evangeliſts, in their hiſtories of the events 
that occured from the birth to the death of Chriſt: 
but it is an old objection which mult not paſs un- 
noticed, Had the four evangeliſts recorded pre- 
ciſely the ſame miracles, diſcourſes, and events, 
with the ſame circumſtances; the charge of forgery 
would have been more plauſible. If tour authors 
ſhould give us as many luſtories of certain intereſt- 
ing tranſactions in China or Japan; they not writ- 
ing by concert, each would record ſuch facts as 
had more immediately fallen under his obſerva- 
tion, with ſuch circumſtances as moſt engaged his 
attention ; and each would follow his own peculiar 
lan. When theſe hiſtories were publiſhed, events 
would be found recorded in one, which were not 
mentioned in the other, with apparent incongrui- 
ties which a little attention might reconcile ; and 
the order of the narrative would not be exactly the 
lame in them all. And on this. ground a man 
might ſtand forth, and aflirm that they are impoſ- 
tures and contradiftory legends. Now ſuppoſe 
four other men to give each an account of ſome 
tranſactions in a remote part of the world; and no 
dilference at all is found in their books, but that 
of ſtyle and manner; and another perlon ſhould 
on this ground exclaim © Theſe men have combined 
to deceive us: had not this been the caſe, there 
* muſt have been ſome variations in their narrative: 
We might leave it to any man of candour to deter- 
mine which of theſe objections is moſt reaſonable. 
Induſtry, ingenuity, and malice have, for ages, 
been employed, in endeavouring to prove the evan- 
geliſts inconſiſtent with each other: but not a ſingle 
contradienton has hitherto been proved upon them. 
Their circumſtantial variations, in relating the {ame 
event, only 'evince that they did not copy from 
one another. They recorded thoſe facts, which 
moſt impreſſed their minds as important: they 
wrote in ſucceſſion, and did not think the preced- 
ung hiſtorians needed any vouchers; and it ſuited 
G 3 they 
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their deſign, to omit many things for the ſake of 
brevity, and that they might relate others of equal 
moment.,—But one thing rs fact. Theſe four men, 
of whom ſuch contemptuous things are ſpoken, 
have done, without appearing to have intended it, 
What was never per formed by any authors before or 
ſince. They have drawn a perfect human charac. 
ter, without a ſingle flaw! They have given the 
hiſtory of one, whoſe ſpirit, words, and actions, 
were in every particular exactly what they ought to 
have been! who always did the very thing which 
was proper, and in the beſt manner imaginable! 
who never once deviated from the moſt conſummate 
wiſdom, purity, benevolence, compaſhon, meek- 
neſs, humility, fortitude, patience, piety, zeal, and 
every other excellency! and who in no inſtance 
{et one virtue or holy diſpoſition entrench on ano- 
ther; but exerciſed them all in entire harmony and 
exact proportion! The more the hiſtories of the 
evangeliſts are examined, the clearer will this ap- 
pear : and the more evidently will it be perceived, 


that they all coincide in the view they give of their 


Lord's character. This ſubject challenges inveſti- 
2 and ſets infidelity at defiance! Either theſe 

our men exceeded in genius and capacity all the 
writers that ever lived; or they wrote under the 
ſpecial guidance of divine inſpiration: for without 


labour or affectation they have effected, what hath 


baffled all others, who have ſet themſelves pur- 
poſely to accompliſh it. 

Indeed that man ſeems to have a vitiated taſte as 
to compoſition, who does not admire the ſimplicity 
connetted with ſublimity, with which the evange- 
liſts record the miracles of Chriſt. I ſhould think 
that even infidels of genius would be ſtruck with 
the manner, in which ſuch aſtoniſhing events are 
related. 

The ftory of Herod's ſlaying the children reſis on 
Matthew's teſtimony, and on the proofs of his di- 


vine inſpiration ; it accords perfectly to the cha- 
rater 
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raRer of that bloody tyrant ; and it was not necef. 
ſary that the ſucceeding evangeliſts ſhould repeat 
it. John Baptiſt was born at Hebron, at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from the coaſts of Bethlehem; fo 
that Mr. P.'s attempt to prove, from his preſerva- 
tion, that the ſtory belies itſelf, is ridiculous 11 
the extreme. | 

Had the evangeliſts undertaken to give an exact 
copy of the inſcription over the croſs of Chriſt ; 
nothing could have been more eaſy: but they per- 
fectly agree as to the import of it, which is quite 
ſufficient. | 

Mr. P. aſſerts, that Peter was the only one of 
the men called apoſtles, who appears to have been 
near the ſpot at the crucifixion. Yet John tells 
us, that he witneſſed the whole ſcene, and received 
the orders of his dying Lord concerning his mother. 
We may infer from theſe circumſtances, trivial 
* as they are, that this author knows very little 
about the ſubje& on which he writes; and nu— 
merous other inſtances might be adduced, if it 
were worth while. 

Peter denied his Lord with curſing and ſwearing; 
that is, he diſclaimed all acquaintance with him: 
but he did not deny him to be the Meſſiah, the Son 
of the living God. How great ſoever his crime 
was; his ingenuous confeſſion of it, and his ſubſe- 
quent labours and ſufferings in the cauſe of Chriſt, 
ſufficiently entitle him to credit, in his teſtimony 
both to the crucifixion and reſurrection: but his 
teſtimony is a very ſmall part of the evidence on 
which our faith is ſurely founded. | 

Different methods have been taken to reconcile the 
{ixth hour, mentioned by John, with the accounts 
of the time of our Lord's crucifixion, as ſtated by 
the other evangeliſts : but if it be allowed a trivial 
error in ſome tranſcriber, which might eaſily take 
place in a numeral letter; what doubt can that ex- 
cite in a ſerious mind as to the authenticity of a 
narrative, atteſted in all its leading parts, by four 
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(6 * 
diſtinct hiſtorians? e would have avoided 
ſuch obſeryable inaccuracies . 

Matthew 1s generally allowed to have written 
before the other evangeliſts : had they not there. 
fore credited his account of the miracles attending 
Chriſt's death; they would have contradicted it: 
for the circumſtances he related were of ſo extra- 
ordinary and publick a nature, that they could not 
have 4" Boks. detection, if they had been falſe 3. 

It would have degraded the ſacred hiſtory, to 
bave noticed ſuch ſubjetts, as Mr. P. propoles in 
his queſtions, concerning the ſaints that aroſe, 
and came out of the graves after Chriſt's reſurrec. 
tion. Our Lord's reply to the frivolous objection 
of the Sadducees may ſuſſice to anſwer them all, 
Ve do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 

power of God. We may indeed add, that there 
15 no realonable doubt, but theſe riſen ſaints ac- 
companied their aſcending Lord, to grace his 
triumphs, as the firſt-fruus of his reſurrection. 
Mr. P. ſays, Had it been Moſes and Aaron, and 

* Joſhua — Samuel, and David,“ (ſuppoling them 
to have appeared to the people, ) not an uncon- 
* verted Jew had remained in all Jeruſalem.“ I: 
might be aſked, howthe Jews could have &nown 
theſe riſen ſaints to have been Moſes and Aaron, 
&c. except by their own teſtimony, or by imme- 
diate revelation? But waving this: the reader has 
his option, whether he will credit this aſſertion of 
Mr. P. or the words of Chriſt, If they believe 
not Moles and the prophets ; neither would they 

be perſuaded though one roſe from the dead.“ 

Matthew alone relates the account ot the Roman 
ſoldiers, Who guarded the ſepulchre: but does th1s 
prove, that according to the other evangeliſts, 
* there were none?“ Will not common ſenſe deter- 
mine, that Heir ſilence allows the truth of As nar- 
rative? By publiſhing his goſpel, and relating the 
baſe condutt of the prieſts and rulers, Matthew had 


openly 


3 P. ii. p. 71. 2 P. ii. p. 72. 
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( 69 } 
gpenly challenged them to diſprove it if they could: 
but this they never attempted; and ſurely they 
would not have ſilently endured fo diſgraceful an 
imputation, if they had not had ſubſtantial reaſons 
for their conduct. 

The abſurdity of the ſtory, which the rulers put 
into the mouth of the ſoldiers, is ſuſſiciently evi- 
dent: but if men act ab/urdly, hiſtorians are not to 
blame for recording their actions. The evangeliſt 
appealed to the whole nation, that the ſtory was 
notorious, that it had been propagated immediately 
after the body of Chriſt was miſſing, and that it had 
continued current till the time when he publiſhed 
his narrative. It is molt evident that ſome of the 
ſoldiers had affirmed, they were paid for circulat- 
ing it : none of them were called to account, that 
we know of, for this or any other part of their 
conduct: and no man ſtepped forth, to ſay, that 
ſuch a ſtory had not been propagated, or was not 
current ; that the prieſts 5} not bribed the ſoldiers 
to ſpread it; or that they could give a more ſatis- 
factory account of the manner in which the body 
of Jeſus had been removed. How could men have 
been perſuaded, that ſuch a report had long been 
current; if they had never before heard it? or 
that it was ſtill current, if every body knew it was 
not ſo? Or how could an anonymous writer, or 
rather one who aſſumed another man's name, have 
thus appealed to facts, as well known when his 
work was publiſhed, and for ſome time before ; 
if ſuch facts had been mere forgeries ?—Mr. P. 
indeed argues from the expreſſion, unti/ this day,” | 
that Matthew did not write the gofpe], and that it | 
was manufactured long afterwards. = even Or 
erght years would ſufhce in this caſe, and warrant | 

2 man to uſe ſuch words. We have abundant 4 
| proot of the antiquity and genuineneſs of Mat. 
1 thew's goſpel. But could it be ſhewn to have 

been publiſhed long afterwards, it would ſtill fur. 
| ther eſtabliſh the fact in queſtion; for an appeal to 
con- "Fi 
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contemporaries ſome ages after, that the repor! 
concerning the ſoldiers was commonly circulated 
till that day, muſt be an additional evidence of u, 
truth. 

The circumſtances of our Lord's reſurrection, 
as recorded by the four evangeliſts, have been long 
known to involve ſome difficulty, and to have th 
appearance of inconſiſtency : inſomuch, that Cel. 
ſus, in the /econd century, brings this as an objec- 
tion to the Chriſt:an religion. But Mr. P. by 
confounding things evidently d:iftinft, and uit; 
various methods of embarraſſing the ſubjett, he: 
given the whole an air of ſelt-contradiction, ver: 
fuited to impoſe on the 1acautious reader: and, #3 
this ſubject is more likely to embarraſs even @ %. 
rious enquirer, than any other in The age ot 
* reaſon,” I ſhall endeavour to give a compendious 

ſtatement of the narrative, as 1t may be collected 
by carefully comparing the four evangeliſts. 

Mary Magdalene, the other Mary or Mary the 
mother of James and Joſes, Salome, and Joanna, 
are the women named in the hiſtory : but Luke, 
having mentioned all the others except Salome, 
fays, © there were other women with them.“ Tins 


company, on the evening of our Lord's crucifixion, 


concerted the plan, and bought the Spices, for tie 
anointing of his body : and then retiring, probably 
to ſeparate lodgings, they . reſted the ſabbath-day, 
according to the commandment.” But early on 
the morning after, they ſet out according to ap- 
pointment, to meet at the ſepulchre ; for there is no 
mention, of their previous meeting at any other 
place; and thus they reached that ſpot at different 
times. Mary Magdalene ſeems to have ſet out, 
with the other Mary and Salome, from one place; 
Joanna, and the other women with her, from ano- 
ther. But Mary Magdalene, being peculiarly 
fervent in ſpirit, appears to have out- gone her com- 
panions, and to have arrived firſt at the ſepulchre, 
while it was yet dark, or at day-breat®; and ſeeing 
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3 
the tone removed, fhe ran back to inform Peter. 
In the mean while the other Mary and Salome 
reached the ſepulchre; and finding it open, they 
went in and ſaw the angel, or angels. Matthew 
and Mark mention only one angel, becauſe only 
one ſpake to the women: but they do not ſay 
there was no more than one. Thus Matthew men- 
tions two demoniacks, where Mark and Luke ſpeak 
but of one; doubtleſs becauſe that one was moſt 
remarkable, both before and after his diſpoſſeſſion. 
Though poſhbly Luke ſpake of Joanna, and her 
company.— While theſe women returned into the 
city, Peter and John ſeem to have paſſed them by 
another road: and coming to the ſepulchre they 
ſaw no angels'. But Mary Magdalene, who had 
followed them, and ſtaid at the ſepulchre when 
they returned, ſaw two angels, and afterwards 
Chriſt himſelf; who directly after appeared to the 
other Mary and Salome, as they returned to the 
city?, In the mean time Joanna and her company 
arrived at the ſepulchre bearing the ſpices: for 
though the other women are ſaid to have bought the 


| /pices; yet it is probable that Joanna, and thoſe 


accompanying her, carried them to the place. 
When therefore they firſt entered the lere 
they only obſerved that the body was gone; but 
afterwards two angels appeared and accoſted thein“. 
Then they returned into the city in haſte, and 
meeting with the apoſtles, before the other women 
had ſeen them, they informed them of what they 
had obſerved; upon which Peter went again to 
the ſepulchre. About this time the two diſciples 
ſet out for Emmaus, having heard only the report 
of theſe women; and neither that of Mary Mag- 
dalene, nor that of the other Mary and Salome >. 
Theſe at length arriving, informed the apoſtles 
that they had ſeen Jeſus himſelf: and ſoon after 
on the ſame day he appeared to Peter alſo. 

| There 


John xx. 3—18. * Matt, xzxviii. 9—11, Lake xxiv. 1—9. 
4 Luke xxiv. 12—34. 
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There are other ways of reconciling the apparen! 
diſagreement between the evangeliſts, in reſpect of 
this tranſaction: yet none can certainly ſay, that 
things occurred exactly in this or the other manner, 
It ſuffices to ſhew, that things mg lit thus happen, 
and that the evangeliſts do not contraditt each 
other. Had the apoſtles been examined in open 
court, to prove what Mr. P. calls an alibi, I am 
perſuaded the explanations, they could have given 
of the general narrative, would have removed al! 
appearance of inconſiſtency ; as this ariſes entirely 
from the brevity, with which they touched upon 
the leading circumſtances. It may, however, be 
obſerved, that the primitive enemies of Chriſtianity 
were as implacable at leaſt as any are at preſent ; 
that they were engaged by intereſt and reputation, 
as well as inclination, to prove the apoſtles falſe 
witneſſes; that they defired exceedingly to put 
them to death; and that they certainly poſſeſſed 
more advantages for detecting the impoſture, it 
there had been any, than a modern unbeliever 
can pretend to after 1700 years: yet they never 
attempted to diſprove the teſtimony of the apoſtles 
reſpecting the reſurrettion, or to ſhew that they 
contradicted each other. 

The variations, in the narratives of the evange- 
liſts, are in fact no more than what aroſe from the 
occaſion. Four men, relating the outlines of ſuch 
an event, with great conciſeneſs as circumſtances 
impreſſed their minds, without trying to coincide 
in their ſeveral accounts, will always ſeem to 
diſagree to the ſuperficial obſerver. Such abttratts 
mult appear in ſome meaſure abſtruſe to ſtrangers, 
and eſpecially in future ages: but if fuller inveili— 
gation remove the difhculties, they rather confirm, 
than invalidate, the leading facts which they con- 
cur to eſtabliſh. Let any man conſult Rapin, 
Hume, Burnet, and Macauley, upon ſome part ot 
the Engliſh hiſtory which they have all written: 


and he will find, even where prejudices have not 
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miſled them, that circumſtantial variations are 
diſcoverable, which require pains to reconcile, 
and to form into one conſiſtent narrative, without 
omitting the moſt minute particular. 

We 40 not pretend, that the inſpired hiſtorians 
were changed into elegant and methodical writers: 
but that they were preſerved ftom error, miſrepre- 
ſentation, or material omiſſion. Should their nar- 
ratives, there fore, not ſtand the ordeal ot criticiſm, 
as to the arrangement and manner of compolition, 
it would not at all affect the argument. 

Some detached remarks muſt be added on Mr. 
P.'s miſrepreſentations of the ſubjeft. The dif- 
ferent accounts given by the evangeliſts, of the 
time when the women arrived at the ſepulchre. 
may be reconciled by conſidering that they did not 
all come together. In general none reached the 
ſpot before day-break, none after ſun-ri/e; and 
nunute exattneſs, in ſuch things, is not at all re- 
quiſme to hiſtorical truth. 

Matthew alone mentions the angel's rolling away 
the ſtone, but all the other evangeliſts ſay it was 
rolled away: ſo that in fact they confirm his teſ- 
timony. Matthew ſays the angel ſat on the one. 
Mr. P. ſays, that, according to the others, t/ere 
was no angel fitting on it!. According to Mat- 
thew the angel /at on the ſtone, when he appeared 
to the keepers or Roman loldiers; ** and for fear 
of him, they became as dead men!“ But the 
nad to far recovered themſelves, as to flee from the 
pace, before any of the women arrived: and the 
angel or angels then appeared, not on the ſtone, but 
n tne ſepulchre. As no intimation is given, that 
any of the women ſaw the ſoldiers, on their ar- 
ral at the ſepulchre; it is almoſt certain that they 
tad previoully left the place. Matthew indeed 
leems to ſtate the report made by ſome of them to 
the chief priefts, as ſubſequent to the women's de- 
parture from the ſepulchre ; but the whole tune 

required 
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required for all theſe tranſactions would be very 
ſhort : and probably the ſoldiers retired in contu- 
ſion to their quarters, and did not at firſt reſume 
their confidence, or come to any determination 
what to do; till after a while, ſome of them went 
to inform the chief prieſts, and others diſperſed 
rumours among their acquaintance concerning 
what had happened. —There is not, however, the 
leaſt ground for Mr. P's confident aſſertion, that 
they were preſent, during * the converſation of 
the women with the angel.“ 

Thomas, —as they ſay, would not believe, 
* without having ocularand manual demonſtration ; 
* /o neither will J: and the reaſon is as good for 
me, and for every perſon, as for Thomas' Moſt 
certainly, becauſe it was good for nothing in 
Thomas ; but he was guilty of a moſt abſurd incre- 
dulity. He that will not believe the combined 
teſtimony of ſeveral unexceptionable witneſles, is 
an obſtinate unreaſonable ſceptick: and, if he carry 
his principles- into temporal concerns, he mult 
ceaſe from buſineſs, food, and medicine, and die 
like a wrong headed fanatick ; becauſe he cannot 
have ocular or manual demonſtration, that he ſhall 
not be cheated in all his concerns, or poiſoned by 
his cook or apothecary. In reſpett of another 
world, and its infinite concerns, the required proot 
cannot be had, till it be for ever too late. 

Mr. P. introduces the angel as ſaying of Chriſt, 
according to Matthew's account, behold he 1s 
gone into Galilee ; inſtead of behold he goeth, or 15 
going: though the ſame evangeliſt juſt after men- 
tions his meeting the women ! Matthew indeed 
ſays, Then the eleven diſciples went into Gali— 
«« lee :” but he does not ſay that they went on the 
day when Chriſt aroſe ; how then does he con- 
tradict the account of John? 

It appears from John, that the apoſtles laid at 
leaſt eight days at Jeruſalem, after our Lord's re- 
ſurrettion ; 


1 P. i. p. 9. 
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ſurrection: for it was ſo long before Thomas was 
convinced, and owned Chriſt as his Lord and his 
God; and this does not at all diſagree with Mat- 
thew's compendious narrative. But Mr. P. boldly 
ſays , It appears from the evangeliſts, that the 
whole ſpace of time, from the crucifixion to 
« what is called the aſcenſion is but a few days, 
* apparently not more than three or four; and all 
the circumſtances are reported to have happened 
nearly about the /ame /pot.' Either Mr. P. is 
more 1gnorant of the writings which he would ex- 
poſe, than any other author ever was of his ſubjctt, 
or elſe he wiltully afferts what he knows to be 
talſe. No man, who reads. the evangelifls, can 
help ſeeing, that much longer time, tan three 
or four days, was taken up in theſe tranſactions, 
and that ſome ol them occurred at the ſea of Tibe. 
7:451n Galilee, at leaſt ſixty or ſeventy miles diſtant 
from Jeruſalem. The writer of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles ſays expreſsly that our Lord continued 
forty days on earth,previoully to his aſcenſion; and 
that the apoſtles began to preach on the feaſt of Pen- 
tecoſt, that is fifty days after Chriſt's reſurrection. 
Mr. P. intimates, that our Lord appointed the 
meeting in Galilee, on the very evening of his re- 
ſurrection; and he ſays, that Luke tells a ſtory, 
(concerning the diſciples at Emmaus,) * which 
* totally invalidates the account of his going tothe 
mountain in Galilee.” But does not every atten- 
tive and candid man perceive, that the apoſties 
might ſtay a week or ten days at Jeruſalem, where 
Chriſt might repeatedly meet them in a private 
room ; that then they might journey into Galilee, 
and meet him with numbers of thoſe who had tor- 
merly known him; and that afterwards, returning 

to Jeruſalem, they might witneſs his aſcenſion ? 
He next objects to the * fulking privacy of our 
* Lord's appearance, 1n the receſs of a mountain, or 
in a ſhut up houſe in Jeruſalem*. The prepoſi- 
H 2 tion, 
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tion, however, which the evangeliſt uſes, in reſpett 
of the mountain in Galilee, is exactly the fame 
with which he introduces the {ſermon on the mount, 
He went up into a mountain. A ſituation ſimi. 
lar to that, from which he addreſſed an immenſe 
multitude, could not be 2 uνιjg¹ng privacy, or the 
rece/s of a mountain. 

The Galileans, among whom our Lord had 
principally lived, were the molt proper witneſſes 
of his reſurrection: and it cannot reaſonably be 
queſtioned, but that on this occalion he was ſeen 
ot five hundred brethren at once; when, probably 
by reaſon of the diſtance, ſome till doubted, till 
further evidence convinced them. The inhabitants 


of Jeruſalem were leſs capable of recognizing his 


perſon : yet they ſaw what may be conſidered as 
equivalent, in the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt on 

the apoſtles, and the ſubſequent effects. 
Important reaſons may be aſſigned, why a com- 
etent number of witneſſes ſhould be ſelected to 
teſtify our Lord's reſurrection, while God himſelf 
confirmed their teſtimony by nuracles ; rather than 
that he ſhould ſhew himſelf to the rulers and people 
of the Jews. Had he done this, and had the ſcribes, 
elders, and prieſts perſiſted in rejecting him; the 
teſlimony of the apoſtles would have laboured un- 
der many additional diſadvantages, among other 
nations, and with future ages. Had they unani— 
mouſlly embraced the goſpel, the whole would have 
had the appearance of a {cheme for aggrandizing 
the nation. In either caſe the evidence to us could 
not have been at all augmented : for we ſhould 
have had only the teſtimony ofthe individuals who 
recorded thole events; and theſe would at lealt have 
been as liable to ebjettions and cavils as they now 
are. | 
Mr. P. remarks,*that Paul oz/y ſays five hundred 
« ſaw Chriſt at once, and that the five hundred do 
not ſay it forthemſelves . Was it then to be e- 
pettcd 
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pected that theſe five hundred perſons ſhould write 
as many books, to declare they ſaw the riſen Sa- 
viour ? If they had, we ſhould have been almoſt 
five hundred times as much perplexed, as we 
now are, in order to determine whether they 
were genuine or not. But Paul, by appealing to 
about three hundred living witneſſes at once, 
put it into the power of his enemies to diſprove 
his confident affertion, had it not been true: and 
as it has never been contradicted, it is equivalent 
to the teſtimony of multitudes. Mr. P. however, 
aware that Paul's teſtimony is very important, en- 
deavours to ſet him aſide: for he ſays, his cvi- 
* dence is like that of a man, who comes into a 
court of juſtice to ſwear, that what he hath ſworn 
before is falſe. A man may often ſee reaſon, 
*and he has always too a right, of changing his 
opinion; but this liberty does not extend to mat. 
* ters of fact.“ A man, it is true, has no power 
to change matters of fad; but ſurely he has 7:- 
berty to change his opinion concerning them! 
Paul, by crediting the goſpel, Which he once 
hated, altered his opinion concerning matters 0 
fact: and when he atteſted what he had be fore de- 
nied ; he only declared himſelf convinced, that 
Jeſus was riſen, and that Chriſtianity was true. 
Should Mr. P. thus change his opinion concern- 
ing the goſpel, and publickly avow his conviction 
ot its truth; men ot ſober mind would think him 
an unexceptionable witneſs in the cauſe: eſpeci- 
ally, it he fully laid before the world, thoſe argu— 
ments by which he had been convinced of his mit- | 
take, and unreſervedly took ſhame to himſelt for 
his former groundleſs and violent enmity to the 
cauſe of God. | 
Mr. P. ſays, the ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt appear- 
ing after he was dead, is the ſtory of an appart- 
tion.“ If by a miraculous power he entered the 
room, not without opening the door, but without 
ts being opened for lum; and it he d:/appeared 
or ceaſed to be ſeen by the diſciples, though on 
H 3 other 


other occaſions they ſaw and handled that very 
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body which had been crucified, and thoſe hands 
and feet, and that ſide, which had been pierce : 
what proof do theſe eircumſtances afford that it was 
an apparition? Muſt a riſen body be ſubject 
exactly to the ſame things, as our dying bodies 
are? May not God exert his power as he ſecs 
good? The riſen Saviour ate and drank to prove 
that he was truly a living man : but this does not 
prove that he needed meat and drink.—T herealiy 
of the apoſtles' miſſion, did not at all reſt on the 
Jews ſeeing Chriſt aſcend; but on the miracles, 
which they were enabled to work before the peo- 
ple, after the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt : yet the 
conſiſtent united teſtimony of eleven unexception- 
able witneſſes, to words /poken in a cellar, or 
actions done wpon a mountain, is evidence 2! 

ublick, ſufficient to prove any thing which is not 
impoflible; but it a man will not believe, til] 
there be no peſſebility of demal or diſpute, the 
light of eternity alone can convince him. There 
is proof enough of our Lord's aſcenſion, to ſatisty 
reaſonable men: and the only wife God did not 
aſk counſel either of ancient or modern ſaddu. 
cees, what kind and degree of evidence it was 
proper for him to afford. 

Mr. P. alludes on this occaſion to the aſcent 
of a balloon". Now I would aſk any reaſonable 
man, whether he doubts the fact of men having 
aſcended into the air by means of a balloon, be- 
cauſe he never faw it? The evidence given, 
that it hath been done, ſatisfies my mind as com- 
pletely, as if I had witneſſed the ſcene: and Iam 
as ſure of it, as to all practical purpoſes. 

I agree with Mr. P. that it is impoſſible to 
unte inſpiration and contradidtion. But I at- 
firm, with a confidence equal to kts, that he has 
not proved, and that he cannot prove, a ſingle con- 
tradiction upon the evangeliſts. 


It 
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It is obſervable, that Mr. P. cannot find ary 
avowed oppo/er of Chriſtianity, previous to A. D. 
400, who denied the goſpels to be aue n] hit- 
tories. The fact is, that Celſus in the {ſecond cen- 
tury, Porphyry in the third, and Julian in the 
fourth, admitted it, and argued againit the Chriſ- 
tians on other principles. Mr. P. is therefore wel- 
come to Fauſtus, as a coadjutor in this undertak- 
ing: for he came too late to diſprove by mere aſ- 
ſertion, what both friends and enemies had agreed 
in for nearly four hunded years“. Fauſtus was a Ma- 
nichean; he contended that Matthew did not write 
the goſpel which bears his name, becauſe he is al- 
ways mentioned in the third perſon; and he has 
been generally treated as a very ignorant, or a very 
diſhoneſt, man for this attempt. Mr. P. is alſo 
welcome to all the help that forged goſpels can give 
him: for forgery always implies the exiſtence of the 
thing counterfeited, and commonly its excellency 
la eꝛoiſe. And the hereticks who, at the com- 
mencement of Chriſtianity, rejected as falſe all the 
new Teſtament, at leaſt teſtified that the book then 
exiſted and was generally deemed autkentick and 
divine, though they refuſed to ſubmit to it's autho- 
rity. The inducements indeed to forgery, in the 
primitive times, were poverty, {tripes, contempt, 
impriſonment, and martyrdom !—Nr. P.'s ineers 
at poſJe/tons, may excite the laughter of ſome 
readers, but do not at all diſprove the facts authen- 
ticated by the evangeliſts. And if the type and 
the anti-type, the prophecy and its fulfilment, 
attually coincide ; as the key and lock exattly fit 
together, notwithſtanding the greateſt intricacy of 
wards ; the word pics lock will never convince a 
rational man, that they were not intended for cach 
other. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
MR. P. has ſcarcely ſaid any thing about this 


book, except that it is anonymors and anecdotal.” 
But it is in fact an avowed appendix to Luke's 
Goſpel, and inſcribed to the ſame perſon. And 
it is of far more conſequence in the argument, 
than this flight notice ſeems to intimate: for it 
certainly gives us a moſt diſtinct and probable 
account of an undeniable fact, which it is impoſſi- 
ble by any other means to account for, namely, 
the ſucceſs of Chriſtianity, after the cruciſiæion of 
its founder, in oppoſition to al! the authority, 
learning, and religion of the world, by the labours 
of a few poor fiſhermen, and others of the ſame ob- 
ſcure rank in the community. Admit this narra- 
tive to be true; and the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
with the divine authority of the Scriptures, is 
eſtabliſhed beyond diſpute : deny it; and beſides 
the difficulty of diſproving ſo long received an 
hiſtory, it becomes neceſlary to give ſome other 
probable account of the early prevalence of the 
goſpel, which 1s rendered indiſputable by the tel- 
timony even of pagan writers. 

The converſion of Paul likewiſe is recorded in 
this book ; which Mr.P. indeed denies to have been 
miraculous. Does he then mean, that the light above 
the brightneſs of the ſun, the articulate voice calling 
to Saul by name and diſcourſing with him, and the 
other circumſtances of the apoſtle's narrative, may 
all be aſcribed to a flaſh of lightning? — The ex- 
traordinary change in the conduct and principles of 
Paul were notorious to all the world : and his own 
hiſtory of the manner in which it took place muſt 
be deemed authentick, till it be proved either fa!/c 
or zmpoſſible, He gave ſufhicient proof, that he 
did not attempt to impoſe on others: and the facts 
he rclates were of ſuch a nature, as to exclude the 

| poſſibility 
4 P. ii. p. 23. 
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poſſibility of his being himſelf deceived: while his 
ſubſequent blindneſs for three days, and the ſi- 
lence of his companions, who would have contra- 
difted his account had it been falſe, combine to 
eſtabliſh it. 

Mr. P. objects to Paul's teſtimony to Chriſli— 
anity, becauſe he was a zealot; or in other words, 
he ſpake and acted as a man in earneſt: as if no 
man were an unexceptionable witneſs, who tho- 
roughly believes his own teſtimony, and is ready 
to lay down his life in confirmation of it! The 
difterence between a fad and a dotrine in this 
cale is not to the purpoſe: for admit the facts, by 
which the apoſtle was convinced that Jeſus of Na- 
zareth was the Meſſiah; and the doctrine which 
he preached muit be owned to be divine. That 
Paul had been extremely prejudiced and violent a- 
gainſt Chriſtianity muſt be allowed; and this ren- 
ders his converſion the more wonderful: but he 
ran into no extremes, in his zeal for the goſpel : 
at leaſt his vehement zeal was gentle, loving, pa- 
tient, and prudent, and he ſeemed di ſpoſed to 
treat no one with ſeverity except himſelt. 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. 


Mr. P. ſeems to have very little examined this 
part of Scripture ! for he ſcarcely notices any par- 
ticular in it, except the apoſtle's diſcourſe con- 
cerning the reſurretiion, which he ſtrangely mit- 
takes, or miſrepreſents. | 

* If, favs he, I have already died in this body, 
and am raiſed again in the ſame body, it is pre- 
* ſumptive evidence I ſhall die again.“ This objec» 
tion entirely coincides with the cavil of the ancient 
Sadducces, and is anſwered by our Lord himſelf. 
Certainly this view of a reſurrection is gloomy 
enough: but the apoſtle's doctrine of this mor- 
„tal putting on immortality, and this corruptible 
putting on incorruption, has a very different 
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aſped.— Mr. P. ſays he ſhould prefer a better 
* body, with a more convenient form;“ and he 
thinks that every animal has in many reſpetts the 
advantage of us. I apprehend ſome deiſts may ſo 
far reverence a Creator, as to deem his language 
on this ſubjett reprehenſible, and favouring ot in- 
gratitude : nay, perhaps they may be diſpoled to 
maintain, that the erect ſtructure of the human 
body beſt ſuits the rational nature; and that the 
aſtoniſhing advantages, which our kands afford us, 
give us adecided pre-eminence over all other crea- 
tures here below. We have however ſuch bodies 
as it hath pleaſed God, and we mult exiſt in ano- 
ther world according to his good pleaſure, what- 
ever we may chooſe or hope. 

Mr. P. next retorts the apoſtle's words upon 
him, and repeatedly calls him a foo/! But had he 
duly confidered the nature of death, which is not 
abſolutely ceaſing to exiſt, but ceaſing to exif! in 
the former manner ; he would, as a naturaliſt, have 
ſeen, that except /eeds die, they are not quicken- 
ed. © Unleſs they die they abide alone,” as our 
Lord alſo ſays; who is thus involved with the 
apoſtle in our author's peremptory charge. The 
ſeed, before it grows, ceaſes as much to be a grain 
of corn, as a man at death ceaſes to be a living 
man ; and 1s as abſolutely irrecoverable to its for- 
mer mode of exiſtence by any human power: yet 
it ſprings up into a new life, incomprehenſibly, by 
the power of God, as men will rife at the laſt day. 
So that the illuſtration is ſufficiently juſt and 
clear: even though ingenuity could find out ſome 
ſhades of difference, with which men in general 
are wholly unacquainted. 

The reſt of the epiſtolary writings are paſſed over 
by our author, with the ſame kind of neglett as 
he ſhewed to the minor prophets ; except that he 
inſinuates they were forged, and pretends that 
they are of no conſequence in the argument ; which 
will be conſidered in another place. 


I ſup- 
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I ſuppoſe, his wit, in ſaying, the whore of 
Babylon has been the common whore of all the 
« prieſts; and each has accuſed the other of keep- 
ing the ſtrumpet, is intended as his confutation 
of the Apocalypſe. For, this fally, and an aſſer- 
tion, that it is a book of riddles, which requires 
* a revelation to explain 1t,' 1s all that he advances 
concerning this part of Scripture. Yet the nume- 
rous predictions it contains, and the undeniable 
accompliſhment which many of them have alrcady 
received, amounts to a complete moral demon- 
{tration that it is the word of God. 

Having gone through Mr. P.'s objections to the 
new Teſtament; I muſt declare my complete aſ- 
ſurance, that, after all his moſt confident decla- 
mations about contradictions, lies, and impoſtures, 
he has not ſubſtantiated one ſingle charge. And 
it would be eaſy to retort upon him: for the in- 
ſtances of diſingenuity, miſrepreſentation, wiltul 
calumny, or aſtoniſhing. ignorance of the ſubjett, 
which might be produced, were that neceſſary, 
are exceedingly numerous. And thus I leave the 
matter to the judgment of the candid and impar- 
tial reader, 

I ſhall now proceed, in a ſecond Part, to call the 
reader's attention to ſeveral important fubjetts, 
which are not peculiar to any part of Scripture, 
but relate in ſome meaſure to the whole of the ſa- 
cred oracles. In doing this, I mean both to exhi- 
bit the great outlines of that poſitive proof, on 
which I believe the divine inſpiration of the Scrip- 
tures; and the real nature and tendency of the re- 
ligion contained in them: endeavouring in this 
way, to clear theſe ſubjetts from that obſcurity 
and perplexity, in which our antagoniſt hath con- 
trived to involve them. 
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CHAP, 1. 


REVELATION. 


: | 
RrvzLarioN. when applied to religion, 
* means ſomething communicated 1mmedately 
from God to man.“ By this definition Mr. P. 
begs the queſtion : for if revelation means an e- 
diate communication from God to man; then 1n- 
decd nothing communicated from God to us, by 
the intervention of other men, whether ſpeaking 
or writing, can be properly ſo called. This defini— 
ton may, however, be admitted, in reſpect of the 
original /ource whence all revclation is derived; 
but if it pleaſed God, zmmedately to communicate 
to one man, what he meant him to declare to others 
in his name, and to authenticate by proper creden- 
#1ais; che real, or generally received, ſenſe of the 
word revelation will be preſerved, though it be 
communicated irom one man to another, over the 
whole earth, and to the lateſt ages. The doctrine 
or precept came originally from God, by iu 
diate communication, and was no human diſco— 
very or impoſition. 

Mr. P. allows that God has the power to make 
inch a communication, if he pleaſes; but thinks it 
improbable he ever ſhould *; and he is confident 
that God cannot enable the man, who firit re- 
ceives this communication, to authenticate it to 
any other perſon, ſo as to render belief 8 it a 
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duty ! This is a very extraordinary aſſertion! I 
am able to ſend a meſſage or a letter by a ſervant, 
or in ſome other way; and to give full af/urance 
to a perſon at a diſtance, that it comes from me. 
I can make my will, and fo atteſt it, that, after 
my death, all parties concerned ſhall be entirely 
ſatisfied it was my att and deed: and yet the om- 
nipotent and eternal God cannot {end a meſſage 
or make known his will, by the intervention of 
any ſervant or meſſenger ! Is tins reaſon, or ab- 
ſurd and daring preſumption ? To iupport tuch a 
ſyſtem, it was neceſſary to ert that miracies are 
impoſſible, and prophecies impoſtures and hes ; 
and then to affiim, that we can have no proof but 
hearſay of any ſuppoſed revelation! On this 
ground Mr. P. may fland; provided he can de- 
monſtrate his principles: but if they be merely 
aſſumed and falſe, it muſt ſink under him. For 
it a man comes with the rod oi Moſes in his hand, 
as well as with thus ſaith the Lord” in his 
mouth; the miracles he performs are the ſeal of 
his miſſion, and his teſtimony can no longer be 
called hearſay and affertion. 
Mr. P. ventures on another definition of revela- 
tion; and ſays, * It is a communication of ſome- 
thing which the perion did not know before“. 
It fo, then every acceſſion to our knowledge, how- 
ever obtained, might be called arevelation ; which 
lurely will not help us to affix right ideas to words. 
from this vague propoſition our author infers, 
that all the hiſtorical and azecdota! part of the 
Bible, is not within the compaſs of the word 
' revelation, and therefore is not the word of God.“ 
But ſurely God may reveal paſt events, of which 
uo other information could be obtained. * By 
faith, and conſequently by revelation, + we 
* underſtand that the worlds were framed by the 
power of God z. Whatever traditionary infor- 
mation Moſes might receive, concerning the crea- 
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tion, the fall, the deluge, and other events preced. 
ing his own time: he might be immediately in. 
ſtructed, and guided by an infallible ſuperintendins 
inſpiration, in recording them. This was needful 
to enable him entirely to diſtinguiſh between truth 
and error in tradition; to know ſuch things as 
had not been retained in the memory of mankind; 
and to form a hiſtory fully adequate to the ends 

ropoſed. In like manner, a ſimilar ſuperintend- 
ing influence would be requiſite, to preſerve the 
ſacred hiſtorians from falling into error or miſre- 
preſentations, through forgetfulneſs or prejudice, 
even in reſpect of thoſe fatts of which they had 
perſonal knowledge: and it would be ſtill more 
neceſſary, when their information was recerved 
from others, either by word or writing. So that 
the idea of revelation, in its more general meaning, 
does not ſuppoſe the writer to be wholly ignorant 
of his ſubjett, or to make no uſe of his knowledge 
and opportunities: but merely, that the infallibſe 
{uperintending inſpiration of the Holy Spirit pre- 
ſerved him from errors and prejudices, and all 
other cauſes of miſapprehenſion or falſehood; and 
immediately communicated ſuch things, as he 
would otherwiſe have omitted, through ignorance 
or forget fulneſs. 
I am induced to ſtand this ground, in reſpect of 
he divine inſpiration of every part of the Scrip- 
tures: becauſe the ſacred penmen, for themſelves 
and for each other, expreſsly and conſtantly claim 
it; ſo that their writings are together called the 
oracles of God. It is evident, that the Tewiſh 
Scriptures, in the days of Chriſt and his apoſiics, 
were nearly if not entirely the ſame as the old 
Teſtament is at preſent : yet they are continually 
quoted in the new Teſtament, in a peculiar man- 
ner, as divine inſpiration. And if we allow dus 
to the hiſtorical part of the old Teſtament ; we cal 
hardly deny it to the writings of the apoſtles and 
evangeliſts, which contain the only account extall 
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tianity. The apoltle Peter ranks the epiſtles of 
Paul among the ot/er Scrrptures® ; the facred wri- 
ters always ſpeak with authority, as in the name 
of the Lord; and it will appear that their books 
have been regarded as the word of God, even from 
the primitive times. There ſeems no alternative, 
between admitting their claim to znſprration in the 
fulleſt ſenſe, and utterly denying it. It ſome parts 
of the Scriptures are inſpired, but others not: we 
want either another revelation to enable us to dil. 
tinguiſh between the word of God, and the word 
of man intermixed with it; or elſe an infallible au- 
thority on earth, to which we may appeal: and ſo 
we mult either have recourſe to the Pope, who has 
the titie by preſcription; or to thole learned men, 
that give up the inſpiration of ſome parts of Scrip- 
ture 1n defending that of the reſt, and who ou ght to 
oblige us by exactly diſtinguiſhing between them. 

It the whole Scripture be inſpired, ſober criti- 
eiſm may generally diſcover the interpolations and 
variations, which have occurred in a lapſe of ages; 
and thus diſtinguiſh the word of God from hu- 
man additions: and if a few paſſages ſtill remain 
doubtful, the cauſe of truth will not be allected. 
But if the line be not exactly drawn between the 
infallible word of God, and human opinions or 
dubious paſſages ; every one who is put to difficulty 
in maintaining his ſentiments, by the authority of 
Scripture, will evade the argument, by contending 
that the text in queſtion is not inſpired: thus the 
ſtandard of truth and duty will be rendered entirely 
vague and uncertain ; and it will not be much 
worth while to contend for the authenticity or ge- 
nuinene/s of theſe ancient records, if we give up 
their divine authority, as the infallible rule of our 
faith and practice. 

Mr. P. ſays, that Revelation could not 
make ſictions true.“ It might, however, pre- 
lerye men from writing fictions, and lead them 
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to record all needful truth: and few have occa. 
ſion to be told, how partial and deluſive moſt hil. 
tories are, through the paſſions and miſapprehen. 
fions ot hiſtorians. 

He obſerves in another place *, that * not only 
unchangeableneſs, but even the 1mpoſſibility of a 
change taking place, by any means or accident 
* whatever, is an idea that muſt be afhxed to what 
c we Call the word of God.“ Now what is this but 
aſſerting without the leaſt proof, that God cannot 
give a revelation of himſelf to his creatures? Nut. 
withſtanding the imperfections of language, the 
want of an univerſal language, the errors of 
tranſlators, copyiſts, and printers, &c.; authors 
make a tolerable ſhift to communicatetheir ſenti— 
ments to mankind, (ſonie of them even to remcte 
ages and nations,) with little hazard of material 
miſtakes: and cannot the almighty and only wile 
God do the ſame ? 

Though Mr. P. afferts, that tranſlations of reve. 
lation can in no degree be depended on; and therice 
argues againſt the Bible*: yet he thinks tranj!z. 
tions may very well anſwer the purpoſe, in reſp*/! 
of natural knowledge, which is %% revelation 
There is now nothing new to be learned fron 
* the dead languages: all the uſeful books er 
« tranſlated, and the time expended in teaching an! 
learning them is waſted 3.* But tranſlations may 
not always be exact, and the knowledge of the or! 
ginal languages is very uſeful: yet good verſion: 
will ſuffice to afford the unlearned reader a compe 
tent knowledge of all that is eſſential in any book; 
learned men will give warning to their neighbours, 
if a palpably falſe tranſlation be palmed upon them, 
of any work which intereſts mankind in gener?! ; 
and even the diſſentions among Chriſtians in thus 
land evince the fairneſs of our tranſlation of the 
Scriptares, for all parties commonly refer to n. 


In like manner, the conteſts between Chriftians 
and 
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and Jews, and the controverſies carried on with 
real or ſuppoſed hereticks, warrant our confidence 
that theſe contending parties ſo watched over one 
another, as to prevent all material alterations in 
thoſe books, to which they agreed in making their 
appeal. 

It any Chriſtians reject reaſon in receiving re- 
velation, they act as abſurdly, as if a man ſhould 

ut out his eyes, that he may imply avail hunſelt 
of the light of the ſun ; inſtead of putting out his 
candle as of no further ule. Resſon ſhould be 
employed in weighing the evidences, and under- 
ſtanding the meaning, of revelation : and faith 
itſelf, in the common affairs of lite, conſtitutes one 
2 exerciſe of our rational faculties, by 

which we derive znfor mation from teſtimony, i in a 
variety of cales, with which we could not other- 
wile be fafficiently acquainted for prac tical pur- 
poles. As far indeed as this exerciſe of our un- 
derſtanding relates to /e tejt:mony of God in Scritp 
ture, it is "fo connetied with the ſtate of the wall 
and affections, and produces ſuch effects upon our 
whole conduct; that we, as fallen creatures, are 
morally. incapable of it, without the influences of 
divine grace; and our vain fallible reaſonings, 
with the concluſions deduced from them, muſt not 
be put in competition with the unerring deciſion 
of the word of God: nevertheleſs divine faith is 
in all reſpects moſt reaſonable, and one of the 
higheſt uſes of our rational powers. 

Ar. P. ſeems to conſider falſe revelations, as a 
proof that there is no true revelation : but do 
forged aj2gnats prove that no genuine af/tgnats 
have exilled ? Nay, does not common ſenſe deduce 

he oppoulite interence ? Indeed falſe revelations 
could never have obtained credit; if men had not 


generally deemed a revelation poſſible, deſirable, 


and even probable. We ſhould then carefully 
I 3 diſtinguilh 
1 P. i. p. 41. 
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diſtinguiſh between the precious and the vile; and 
not rejett all together, 

Revelation may be conſidered as immediate to 
the perſon who receives it from the Lord; and 
mediate, to all that receive it from him to whom it 
was firſt communicated. It relates to dottrines, 
precepts, or fatts; and to things paſt ; and preſent, 
(in time though inviſible to us; ) and future, as the 
day of judgment and an cternal world. A com- 
munication from God of things wholly unknown 
before, and undiſcoverable by other means, is an 
entirely new revelation : but immediate informa- 
tion concerning things in ſome meaſure known 
before, or diſcoverable in other ways, is a partial 
revelation. When new truths were revealed, new 
ordinances inſtituted, and material changes in re- 
ligion introduced; unequivocal miracles were ne— 
ceſſary to authenticate them, and to ſeal the pro- 
phet's miſſion and prove his authority, But where 
the meſſenger, though immediately inſpired, was 
only employed to enforce thoſe truths and precepts 
which had before been divinely atteſted, miracles 
were not abſolutely neceſſary ; though they might 
be very uleful in exciting the attention of the 
people ; for the appeal might be made to a pre- 
ceding authenticated revelation. No apparent 
miracles can prove the truth of any doctrine, 
which contraditts the eflential principles ot a 
former authenticated revelation ; ſuch as Jehovah 
being the one living and true God. the heinouſnels 
ot idolatry, & c: but the excellent nature and ten- 
dency of a dottrine may be a corroborating evi- 
dence of its divine original. 'Thele thoughts, 
however, make way for another ſubje&, which re- 
quires a particular conſideration. 


CHAP, 


1 
CHAP. II. 


MIRACLES. 
Mz. P. endeavours to confound miracles 


1 
with monſters, abſurdities, impoſſibilities, or na- 
tural uncommon events. No one thing,” ſays he, 
is a greater miracle than another; an clephant 
not a greater miracle than a mite, a mountain 
© than an atom !' But whoever conceived any of 
theſe creatures to be mracies* ?— The aſcenſion 
ot a balloon, electricity, magnetiſm, and the reco- 
very of a drowned perſon, are ſaid to have every 
thing in them which conſtitutes the idea of ami- 
* racle.*” Whereas, nothing anſwers the proper 
idea of a miracle, which well in formed perſons can 
account for on natural principles; though it may 
anſwer the purpoſe of impoſtors in deceiving man- 
kind. Will any man afhrm that the miracles, ſaid 
to have been wrought when Moſes waved his rod, 
can be thus accounted for? What natural efh- 
cacy could fill Egypt with trogs, flies, lice, or lo- 
cuits, exactly at the time when it was tore- 
told they would come? or turn the waters into 
blood? or cauſe thick darkneſs for three days in 
the whole land, while Goſhen enjoyed the liglit? 
or deſtroy in one night all the firlt-born ot man 
and beaſt ? or divide the lea, for the deliverance 
of Iſrael and the deſlruttion of Pharaoh? Could an 
artful man impoſe on the ſenſes of two whole na- 
tions, in ſuch matters, as a juggler can deceive a 
lew people in a room? By what natural powers, 
which philoſophy may explain, could Chriſt gie 
immediate fight to a man born blind, cure invete- 
rate paralyticks in a moment, and give calmneſs and 
rationality to diſtratted perſons, and ſoundneſs to 
withered limbs? How could he reſtore full health 
at once to ſuch as languilhed in fevers, or call 

the 
3 P. i. p. 56, 57. 
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the dead out of their graves ? Could multitudes be 
perſuaded that they far theſe eftetis, when they 
ſaw them not? Could not the rulers, who cruci— 
hed Jeſus, have diſproved his pretenſions to mi. 
racles, if he had not wrought them? Would they 
and their poſterity to this day have imputed them 
to magick, or ſimilar caules, if they could have 
denied them? Did not theſe nuracles challenge 
inveſtigation from the beſt informed and moſt ini- 
mical perſons? Were not time, place, and cir. 
cumſtances particularly mentioned; and the ap- 
peal thus made to vaſt multitudes ? What has mag. 
netiſm, electricity. balloons, or magical decep- 
tions, in common with ſuch miracles? In ſome 
caſes the ſuſpended principle of life may be re— 
ſtored by. proper means; yet ſuch humane efforts 
often prove unſucceſsful ; but when did Chriſt or 
his apoſtles fail of accompliſhing their purpoſe ? It 
among ten thouſand. ſuppoled to be dead, one ſhould 


be merely in the ſtate of a ſtrangled. man; who 


could certainly know that one from all the reſt, 4s 
carried forth to be buried, or as laid in the grave? 
And ſhould any perſon now go forth, in the pre- 
ſence of aſſembled multitudes, and ſay © Young 
„man ariſe,” Lazarus come forth; would net 
3 be ſoon expoſed ? 

The lamene/s of the dottrine, which needs a 
miracle to prove it, means its contrariety to 
our falſe notions and corrupt affections: and it 
unplies, that we ſhould not have diſcovered it 
without revelation. The argument therefore 
ſtands thus: Every dottrine is lame, that we 
cannot know without revelation, or are not dil- 
* poſed to receive: ſo that revelation is needleſs 
* and uſeleſs ; miracles are only needtul to ſupport 
« revelation ; therefore all miracles are impoſture; 
and cannot authenticate revelation :* And thus 
our reaſoner completely argues in a circle! 

Miracles confirming important truth and giving 

authority 
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authority to divine injunctions, anſwer far other 
purpoſes, than * to make people ſtare and won- 
* der.” They do not ſtand on the teſtimony of a 
fingle reporter, as if Mr. P. ſhould tell us he 
wrought a miracle in his fludy ; but on the teſti- 
mony of hundreds and thouſands of witneſſes, — 
Who would have believed Lunardi, it he had told 
as, that he had aſcended into the air in the deſerts of 
Arabia; when no ſuch event had ever here been 
witneſſed ? But as he aſcended before ten thouſand 
ſpectators, what reaſonable man can doubt it? Or 
who in future ages will diſpute the veracity of the 
authors who record it ? The dilemma is theretore, 
not, waether it be more * probable that nature 
* ſhould go out of her courſe, or a man tell a lie: 
but, whether it be more probable, that God, for 
wile reaſons, ſhould ſuſpend or alter the courſe of 
nature, on ſome important occaſions ; or that ten 
thouſands of witneſſes ſhould be deceived in the 
molt evident fafts, or combine together to deceive 
the world. And would not any one be ridiculed, 
who ſhould gravely ſay, * It is more probable that 
* a man ſhould lie, than that people ſhould mount 
* into the air?* This I think is a fair ſtatement of 
the evidence concerning balloons. 
It would have approached nearer to the idea 
* of a miracle, if Jonah had {ſwallowed the whale ; 
this may ſerve for all caſes of miracles ',* This 
may indeed ſerve for a ſpecimen of Mr. P.'s logick 
and candour. It a miracle be an ĩimpaſſibility 
* atteſted by a ſingle witneſs,” his arguing againk all 
miracles is concluſive. Indeed he {peaks of mira- 
cles as things naturally incredible *: and in ſeveral 
places ſeems diſpoſed to retail Mr. Hume's famous 
ſophiſm, that * miracles are contrary to univerſal 
* experience ;' which means neither more nor leſs 
than the expertence of all who never ſaw them 
The African prince, who called the Europeans 
bears, when they told him they had ſeen rivers 
and 
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and ſeas congealed by froſt as hard as a ſtone, was 
of the ſame rea/onable diſpoſition ! This was con- 
trary to the univerſal experience of all thoſe who 
inhabited the torrid zone; and it was more proba- 
ble men ſhould lie, than that things naturally in- 
credible ſhould be true — But in fact, miracles 
muſt be extraordinary events, to anſwer the end 
propoſed by them: and if they became ſo common, 
that every body had ſeen or obſerved them; we 
ſhould be ready to think them the effect of ſome 
unknown natural cauſes, inſtead of a divine inter. 
poſition. | 

Mr. P. fays, * the moſt extraordinary of all the 
* things called miracles, 1s that of the devil flyin 
* away with Jeſus Chriſt, The new Teſta- 
ment relates no tranſaction of this nature: we 
are there only told, that the devil took Jeſus 
* to the holy city, and to the mountain: and 
that © he brought him to Jeruſalem ;** which does 
not imply, that he was carried through the air, or 
went without his own free conſent, or that it 
was properly ſpeaking miraculous. So that in 
this, as in other inſtances, Mr. P.'s profane ridi- 
cule falls on his own abſurd interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Revelation has been ſhewn to be poſſible ; and it 
will hereafter be proved needful. The God of 
goodneſs and mercy purpoſes, as we ſunpole, to 
make known to mankind his pertections, truth, 
and will; and to ſhew them, in what manner he is 
pleaſed to be approached and worſhipped. He 
therefore communicates theſe things to an indivi- 
dual, and orders him to inform others concerning 
them. But the prophet may on ſuch an occaſion 
ſay, How ſhall it be known that the Lord hath 
* {ent me? The things to be declared are contrary 
to men's notions and practices; the world is full 
* of impoſitions; how ſhall I be diſtinguiſhed from 
da deceiver?*' Now does it not occur to every 

* reaſonable 
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* reaſonable man, that miracles, which could en- 
dure the ſtricteſt examination, wrought in the pre- 
{ence of multitudes, and frequently repeated or 
varied, would diſtinguiſh the true prophet from all 
pretenders to inſpiration, who either wrought no 
miracles, or ſuch only as were ambiguous and 
ſhrunk from inveſtigation ? If it be not unſuitable 
to God to give a revelation to his creatures ; it 
cannot be either improper or impoſſible for him 
to affix ſuch a ſeal to the 1nſtruttions of his meſſen. 
gers, as can neither be denied nor counterteited, 
without expoling to ſhame the man who attempts 
it. To raiſe the dead is as eaſy to omnipotence, 
as to preſerve the living; to reſtore the withered 
arm, as to wither the healthy one; and to cure in- 
ſtantaneouſly the paralytick after thirty eight years, 
as to ſend a ſtroke of the pally. The glory of 
God and the benefit of mankind are the ends pro- 
poſed; the means are obvious. All things may 
be ahke wonderful to us; but all are not alike 
miracles : for miracles are eſſects produced, be- 
yond the powers of man, and contrary to the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature: and when well authenti- 
cated, they are equally credible with other events ; 
provided it appear alto, that ſome important end 
was intended, and ſome great effetts were pro- 
duced by them. In this view, how different do 
the miracles of Scripture appear, from the 12/u 
lated, ambiguous, wncertain, and w/ſele/s mira— 
cles, pretended to have been wrought by Veſpa. 
ſian, or in favour of Alexander's army! Though 
Mr. P. ſays theſe are quite as well authenticated 
as the Bible miracles *! 

If the miracles aſcribed to Moſes, or to Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, were attually performed ; 
it muſt be allowed, that they were the work of 
omnipotence, and can no otherwiſe be accounted 
tor. It would alſo have been impoſſible to have 
forged ſuch ſtories of publick miracles, ſo circum- 
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ſtantially related, and to have grven them currency 
among contemporaries. Whole nations, eſpeci— 
ally of enemies, cannot thus be deprived of their 
ſenſes, or inhibited the uſe of them. It would 
have been equally impoſſible to have perſuaded 
the next generation, that their fathers had told 
them of theſe wonders from their infancy, and 
that they had ſeen and heard them; if they had ne- 
ver been told ſuch ſtories by their fathers. And 
at what time could the belief have been received 
either by Jews or Chriſtians, that theſe miracles; 
had always been credited among them, had there 
been no truth in them ? The attempt to convince 
whole nations, or large bodies of people, that from 
time immemorial ſuch things had been generally 
known and aſſuredly believed; and that they had ob. 
ſerved certain feſtivals and inſtitutions in comme. 
moration of them, and were ſubject to laws and or- 
dinances given at the ſame time; if the whole had 
been a forgery, would have been deemed an inſult 
on the common ſenſe of mankind. 

The fables, which have obtained credit in diffe- 
rent nations, bad always ſome foundation in truth, 
however diſtorted. They never ſpecify the preci/e 
time, place, and manner, in which things hap. 
pened : and they do not appeal to numerous livin 
witneſſes, and challenge inveſtigation. The poets 
of Greece and Rome did not pretend, that they 
were eye-witneſles of the ſtories, with which they 
embelliſhed their works. Homer and Heſiod 
vamped up fabulous traditions current amon 
the Greeks : but they did not declare, that the 
whole nation, yea, and rival nations alſo, faw 
thoſe things; and that they wrote their account 
at the time and upon the ſpot. This could never 
have obtained credit, even in thoſe days. But can 
any man conceive that it would now be poſſible te 
invent a hiſtory of the remote times of this nation; 
and to perſuade mankind, that it had always been as 
commonly known among us, as the books o Moſes 
are 
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are among the Jews, or the new Teftament.among 
Chriſtians ? Aud would it not be equally impoſſi- 
ble to introduce ſuch an hiſtory with thts kind of 
appeal, at any future time, had it never before 
been publiſhed? 

In order to illuſtrate the ſubject, let us conſider 
the lingle miracle of our Lord's reſurrettion.— 
His 1gnominious death and ſubſequent glory are 
c vidently predicted in the old Teſtament ; and his 
enemies knew, that he had foretold his own relur— 
reftion on the third day, and took their meaſures 
accordingly. On the third day the body was gone, 
and hey could give no rational account of its re. 
moval. Twelve men, of good character and lober 
underſtanding, ſuch as any court of juſtice would 
allow to be unexceptionable witneſſes, conſtantly 
athrmed that they law Jefus after lus reſurrection, 
and examined Ins hands, feet, and fide ; that they 
had long known him, and were {ure it was he; - that 
they had repeated opportunities of converling with 
tun, and renewed ailſurances that they beheld the 
identical body again alive, which had been nailed 
to the croſs; and at length that they ſaw him aſ- 
cend towards heaven. In this teſtimony they per- 
ited till death, without one of them deviating 

rom it. In ſupport of their teſtimony, they re- 
nounced every intereſt, and faced all kinds of dan- 
gers and luftcrings imaginable; till molt of them 
{ealcd it with their blood. In all other reſpetis 
they were moſt virtuous and holy characters: and 
their dottrine is fo ſtrict, that according to it a 
torgery of this kind, however well intended, will, 
unleſs repented of, enſure a man's eternal damna- 
tion. A great number of other witneſſes confirm- 
ed their teſtimony; and the ſilence of their ene. 
mies, whole credit, authority, and even ſafety were 
deeply concerned: tends to eſtabliſh it. In au- 
thentick Iiflory we are told, that they wrought 
divers miracles, and communicated ſimilar powers 
to others, in ſupport of their evidence; and that 


KR thus 


1 

thus God himſelf atteſted it. In the epiſtles 
written by them to the churches, they ſpeak of 
theſe miraculous powers, as things well Known, 
without fear ot being diſproved. Their ſucceſs, 
in oppoſition to all the power, learning, genius, 
and religion in the world, merely by preaching a 
crucified and riſen Saviour, confirms theſe cluims 
and the event they teſtified : and the exiſtence and 
e efts of Chriſtianity for nearly eighteen hundred 
y ars, combine with all the foregoing proofs, to 

au thenticate the miracle of Chriſt's reſurrection. 
If that event had not actually taken place, how 
cou ld ſuch multitudes, prejudiced in various ways 
againſt the goſpel, have been induced to embrace it? 
Ho w came they, who continued enemies, to ſub. 
mit ſilently to the charge of having murdered the 
Prince of life? Or Gs was Chriſtianity eſta- 
bliſhed in the world? No fact was ever fo fully 
confirmed as this, by multiplied and varied teſti. 


mony ; and by. permanent, extenſive, and moſt | 


important confequences. Even the Jews have not 
denied the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſflles, 
however perplexed to account for them : yet each 
miracle was equal at leaſt to an unexceptionable 
witneſs of the reſurrettion, and conſequently to 
the truth of Chriſtianity. This may alſo anſwer 
Mr. P.'s objection to the teſtimony of the Jews. 
I ſuppoſe no man ever thought of bringing them 
forward as direct voluntary witneſſes to the truth 
of the goſpel : but they indiſputably confirm the 
antiquity of the old Teſtament, and the reverence 
with which it hath been regarded by their nation 
for at leaſt five hundred years before Chriſt; they 
eſtabliſh all the facts that relate to him, except his 
reſurreftion ; and their preſent condition fulfils the 
reditions both of the old and new Teſtament. 
But to ſay, that the Jews are the beſt evidence 
concerning the truth of the goſpel; is to affirm 
in other words, that none but enemies ſhould be 
admitte d 
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admitted as witneſſes; and that when any of them 
are convinced and become Chriſtians, their teſti- 
mony is thencetorih inadmiſſible. 


CHAP. III. 


PROPHECY. 


M R. P. would perſuade us that prophets were 
merely poets, or muſicians, who made no preten- 
ſions to inſpiration or prediction; and that Chriſ- 
tian theologiſts have advanced them to their pre- 
ſent rank'! This he endeavours to prove, by 
obſerving that there * is not a word in the Bible 
' which ſignifies a poet. Certainly there is in the 
new Teſtament * ; but if there were not, what would 
this be to the purpoſe ? There is no word in the 
Bible for a metaphylician ; ergo a prophet ſigni- 
tes a metaphyſician But he ſays that the pro- 
phets wrote in verſe! This they did frequently : 
yet they ſometimes wrote in proſe.—Occaſionaliy 
they played allo on muſical inſtruments. What 
men? Did none except prophets write poetry, 
and uſe muſick and pſalmody ? Did they all do 
tzeſe things? The new Teſtament prophets are 
not recorded to have uſed either muſick or poetry, 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob are expreſsly and re- 
peatedly called prophets? : though Mr. P. denies 
u; and ſays, it does not appear, that they could 
either ſing, play muſick, or make poetry.” But 
whatever were the original idea of a prophet or 
propheſying, who but Mr. P. would have confi- 
dently aſſerted the meaning at preſent annexed to 
moſe words to be a modern invention? What! 


K 2 did 
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did not the ancient Fews expect a Meſſiah accord. 
ing to the prophets ?—Yet he allows, that the pro- 
0 Eon of a SEER : the art of ſeeing, a viſionary 
* inſight into things concealed, became incorpo. 
' rated into the word prophet, at the time when 
Saul baniſhed the wizards '!' Who can help 
noling with admiration this writer's conſiſtency 
The words poet and prophet are in pagan wi. 
ters in ſome reſpects ſynonymous : becauſe the 
pagans aſcribed poetick raptures to mſpiration, 
Thus the poet was exalted into a prophet, not the 
prophet degraded into a verſifier and muſician : 
and I am confident, the ſober ſtudent of the Bible 
will find very few pallages, in which the idea of a 
divine impulſe, in one way or other, is not evident- 
ty connected with the words prophet, or prophe- 


Hing; except where falſe prophets are evident!y 


intended. 

The moral character of the man was not H ential 
to the prophetical office. Balaam was a vile 
wretch ; yet his predittions have been wonderfully 
accomplithed : and many ſuch prophets will be 
detected at the day of judgment. The /i! 
trom God did not come on Saul, when he jornen 
the prophets ; but © the Spirit of God came upon 
„ him and he propheſied *. But when the Spirit 
of the Lord departed from him, an evil ſpirit from 
the Lord troubled him * : and then indeed he acted 
very al; for, perhaps mimicking the agitations ot 
the prophets when under divine impulſes, he was 
inſtigated by Satan to attempt the murder of David. 

A prophet, in Scripture, does not always denote 
one that predicts future events: but it means 1! 
moſt places a man fupernaturally inſtructed or di- 
rected by the Lord; except when falſe prophets, 
the counterfeits of the true, are ſpoken of. The 
argument concerning predittions does not how. 
ever depend on the meaning of a word: it m_ 

c 
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be decided by facts. Did not the ancient pro- 
phets foretel a variety of circumſtances, concern- 
ing the promiſed Meſſiah, which were exactly ful- 
filled in Jeſus of Nazareth? Did they not mark 
out the line whence he would ſpring, the place of 
his birth, the miracles he would periorm, the uſage 
he would experience, the ſufferings he would en- 
dure, his conduct under them, with that of the 
Jews and ſoldiers; his death, burial, and reſur- 
rection, and the ſubſequent prevalence of his 
cauſe? Tt this be undeniable; how abſurd is it 
to pretend, that moderns have falſely dignified 
Jewiſh poets and muſicians with the title of pro- 
phets ! 

Were not the predictions of the old Teſtament 
exactly deſcriptive of the events, which have ſince 
taken place, reſpecting Egypt, Tyre, Nineveh, 
Babylon, Jeruſalem, and the Jewiſh nation? Does 
not the new Teſtament contain predittions of 
« Jeruſalem trodden under foot of the Gentiles ;* 
the Jews ſcattered through all nations ;*” and 
the ſuperſtitions, idolatries, uſurpations, and perſe- 
cutions of that church, which hath forbidden to 


| marry, and commanded to abſtain from meat, 


hath enjoined the worſhip of angels, and been 
drunken with the blood of Chriſtians? Were 


| theſe predictions unmeaning words, or random 


conjectures ?—Even the Romans, from a flight 
acquaintance with the Jewiſh Scriptures, had 
concluded that ſome wonderful perſon was about 
to ariſe in the world, when Chriſt was born: as 
Virgil's eclogue called Po{/ro, and the famed 
lybilline books, undeniably prove. 

Nothing ſeems more ſuited to convince a ſen- 
' ſeble but heſitating enquirer concerning the truth 
* of revelation, than a careful compariſon of this 


chapter, * with the actual hiſtory of the Jewiſh 


nation to the preſent day, This appears capable 
* of effecting every thing that any external evi- 

3 * dence 
Deut, xxyiii, 
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* dence- imaginable can effect: and the demon. 
* ſtration thence deduced, which may be continu. 
* ally re-examined, at leiſure and with delibera. 
* tion, {eems more convincing than any miracles; 
which are tranfeent ads, and can only be re. 
viewed in the teſtimony by which they are au- 
thenticated !. 

I have not entered particularly on the ſubject 
of types; becauſe I would not reſt the argument of 
the divine inſpiration of Scripture on that ground, 
but on things more obvious: otherwiſe, to a con— 
ſiderate mind a very wonderful confirmation of thc 
truth may be derived from them, as well as an 1]. 
luſtration of it. But I would here further obſervc, 
that there is not a ſingle inſtance throughout the 
Scripture, in which any intimation is given, that 
it repented the Lord,” when a remote prophecy 
was ſpoken of: for this expreſſion always relates 
to threatening meſlages, when averted by retorma- 
tion, or in anſwer to the prayers of the prophet, 
So that the Bible makes no tool' of any man; but 
tells him plainly what to expect in all poſſible 
caſes. 

It revelation were impoſſible, or could not be 
communicated ; prophecy would indeed be 7e 
But if it ever pleaſed God to reveal himſelf to 
mankind : as miracles were more ſuited to impre!s 
that generation to whom the prophets were lent; 
{o predictions, evidently accompliſhing from age 
to age, while new predictions were ſtill given, wit 
be the moſt concluſive proot to remote generations. 
And did the limits of this work admit of it, the 

redictions, interwoven with all the ſeparate diwi. 
| Hs of the Scripture, might be ſhewn to demon- 
ſtrate them ſeverally, as well as collectively, tobe 
the word of God. But 1 ſhall only add, that, 1 
Mr. P. and his diſciples deſire to know further the 
uſe of prophecy, let this anſwer ſuffice: it enables 


us to ſhow, that the ſcoffs and reproaches of infde!s 
were 
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( 103 ) 
were predicted by the ſacred writers: that the very 
abuſes of Chriſtianity, which they deem unanſwer- 
able objections to its divine original, are in every 
inſlance a fulfilment of the Scriptures; * thus it 
© was written, and thus it muſt be:“ and that in 
this reſpe& prophecy enables us to cut off Go- 
hath's head with his own {word, 


—————— EE OC ———— — 
CHAP: VV. 
THIECANONOF SCRIPTURE VOTED FOR, 


M R. P. ſays, They decided by vote, which of 
* the books —thould be the word of God, and 
* which ſhould not.' Thoſe books, which had 
the majority of votes, were voted to be the word 
* of God. Had they voted otherwile, all the peo- 
ple, ſince calling themſelves Chriſtians, had be- 
* lieved otherwiſe.” Who the people were that 
did all this, we know nothing of: they called 
* themſelves —the church; and this is all we know 
* of the matter. But ſurely a man ought to know 
much more of the fime, place, and manner, in 
which ſuch an important tranſaction occurred, 
than this ambrguous ſtatement contains, before he 
is authorized to infer any thing from it! And 
ome proof is requifue to convince thinking men, 

that all Chriſtians have hitherto in every ſucceed. 
ing age taken their faith upon truſt, according to 
this repreſentation. Pious perſons indeed have, 
privately and collectively, beſtowed great pains, 
during a ſucceſſion of ages, to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
books, as have internal and external evidence of 
authenticity and divine infpiration, from impoſ- 
tures and writings of doubtful authority: and, be. 
fore 
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fore our time, this matter had been ſo thoroughly 


inveſtigated, that the molt competent judges decem 


it not dangerous to coincide in opinion with thoſe 
that have gone before them; though not without 
enquiry, and ſome trivial difference of ſentiment, 
The old Teſtament evidently ſtood, a conſiderable 
time beiore Chriſt, nearly as we now have it. 
The Greek, Syriack, and Samaritan verſions prove 
this. Our Lord and his difciples quoted the 
books now received, and the penmen of the new 
Teſtament generally uſe the Septuagint. It is 
commonly believed, on the authority of ancient 
Jewiſh writers, that Ezra, a learned ſcribe in the 
law, with ſome very able aſſociates, beſtowed 
much labour in diſtinguiſhing the authentick 
books of Scripture from ſuch as were ſpurious, 
and thus formed the canon of the old Teſtament, 
And the more the ſubjett is examined, the greater 
ſatisfaction will every candid perſon feel, in ac- 
quieſcing in their determination. For all the 
books we now have harmonize with cach other, 
and with the new Teſtament, in the grand outlines 
of religion, and indeed even in more minute par- 
ticulars when well underſtood : but the apocryphal 
books often advance anti-{criptural doctrines, and 
relate moſt frivolous and romantick adventures. 
Every thing in the received Scriptures coincides, 
in reſpect of dates, cuſtoms, the manners of the 
times, and hiſtorical tranſattions, with the moſt 
authentick records of antiquity : but anachroniſm, 
confuſion, and inconſiſtency abound in the Apo- 
crypha. 

The canon of the new Teſtament fluQuated for 
a long time : but the diverſity of opinion related 
only to a few books; and full di/cuſton and in- 
pay nee Ter not mere vote, at length determined 
the Chriſtians to receive them as they now ſtand ; 
while others were rejected as ſpurious for te 
moſt ſubſtantial * This ſurely proves, 
that great caution was uſed to prevent all impoſi- 
tion. No reaſonable man can doubt, but the 
Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, who lived in the primitive times, had 
many advantages in determining this point; and 
their opinion is therefore entitled to great defer- 
ence : but learned men are capable of reviewing 
the ſubjeft, and judging of the grounds on which 
they decided, 

It is certainly known, that the greateſt part of 
the books now conſtituting the new Teſtament 
were quoted by the moſt ancient Chriſtian writers; 
and in a manner which ſhews they derived their 
inſtructions from them, and appealed to them as 
of divine authority, excluſively to all other books 
which had been publiſhed among them. A vaſt 
proportion of the new Teftament might be reco- 
vered from writers, who lived within the two hrtt 
centuries. They formed catalo nes of the books, 
and wrote comments on = ao, 58.8 the orthodox 
and the hereticks made their appeal to them. Lec- 
tures on ſeveral parts of them are ſtill extant. 
Nay, the enemies of Chriſtianity uniformly men- 
tion them, as the authentick books of Chriſtians ; 
while they oppoſe their contents. So that there 
is the fulleſt proof that all the twenty-ſeven books 
now collected in the new Teſtament were re- 
ceived, and read in the aſſemblies of Chriſtians, 
in the ſecond century ; except the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, the Epiſtle of James, the ſecond Epiſtle 
ot Peter, the ſecond and third of John; that of 
Jude, and the Revelatton of John, and that 
molt of thefe, if not all, were extant and well 
known, though not generally received as divinely 
inſpired, 

What then did Mr. P. mean by rourdly afferting, 
that there was no ſuch book as the new Teſtament 
till more than three hundred years after Chriſt ?” 
This appears at firit ſight one of the moſt daring 
talſehoods that ever was ventured upon: but in 
fact it 13 a mere quibble, thongh too evidently in- 
tended to deceive. Becaule, if you prove ſepa- 
rately every book to have exiſted, and all but 


One 
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one to have been received as the word of God? 
ſtill the new Teſtament did not exiſt as a book and 
as it now ſtands; This is the only way, I confi- 
dently affirm, in which Mr. P. can exculpate him- 
ſelf from the charge of direct falſehood: and this 
is not a very creditable way of oppoſing other 
men, whom he reviles as liars and impoſtors. 

Who doubts the authenticity of other ancient 
hooks, becauſe the original manuſcripts are not 
forth- coming? Who could diſtinguiſh them from 
other ancient manuſcripts if they were ? He, who 
demands a kind of proof, which the nature of the 
cale renders 1mpoſſeble, is determined that no 
poſſible evidence ſhall convince him? 

If theſe books had not from the firſt been re— 
ceived as genuine; they could never afterwards 
have obtained that character, much leſs have ac- 
quired the title of the Word of God: tor that jea- 
lous and ſcrupulous inveſtigation, which Mr. P. 
degrades under the idea of voting, proves the im- 
2 of a forgery eſcaping detection, and 

eing received as a divine revelation. 

Had the books, which bear the name of Mat. 
thew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, or Peter, been 

ubliſhed after their death, when they had never 
re been heard of: would not the ſeveral per- 
ſons and churches, to which ſome of them were 
addreſſed; and Chriſtians in general, as ſuppoſed 
to have been acquainted with them during the lives 
of the apoſtles and evangeliſts, have declared them 
to be ee ? The claim it is evident would 
have been abſurd, and the impoſture manifeſt. 
The doubts that aroſe concerning the Epiſtle to 
the Hebrews, which bears not the name of Paul; 
that of James, which perhaps was en thought, as 
it has fence been, irreconcilable with Paul's doc- 
trine ; the ſecond Epiſtle of Peter, which ſeems 
to have been written juſt before his death; and the 
fecond and third of John, in which he only calls 
himſclt 
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himſelf the Elder, prove this. Some of theſe books, 
and perhaps the Revelation of John, might not 
be generally known among Chriltians, during the 
life-time of their authors, or they might not be pub- 
lickly acknowledged by them : and therefore, after 
their death, the {crupnlous caution of the church 
long heſitated about admitting them as genuine and 
divine; till internal evidence fully convinced the 
moſt accurate judges, that they were entitled to 
that regard. 

At what time, and in what manner, then could 
it be poſſible to fabricate the apoſtolical epiſtles, 
and gain them credit as well known and received 
from the days of their writers? and how could 
hiſtories and epiſtles be forged, fo exactly to tally 
together in the moſt minute circumſtances, with- 
out the leaſt appearance of deſign ? It ever books 
had internal marks of being genuine, which no ra- 
tional man on diligent peruſal can doubt; the Aëts 
of the Apoſtles, and Paul's epiſtles have thoſe 
marks: and I believe it would be impoſſible, for 
all the genius of all the knaves on earth combined 
together, to write an hiſtory, and a number of 
epiſtles, ſo manifeſtly open, frank, artleſs, and 
often immethodical; and yet to make the one ſo 
perfectly to confirm the other. If the prieſts and 
rulers of the church ſhould have attempted ſuch 
an impoſition, would the people have unanimouſly 
conſented to the fraud? And would Jews, Pa- 
gans, and Hereticks have allowed the forgeries 
of Chriſtians to be genuine and ancient books ? 
A very probable ſtory indeed 1s deviſed by our 
Oracle of Reaſon, when he ſuppoſes, that the very 
church, which held purgatory, dilpenſations, and 
other anti-chriſtian tenets, fabricated the epiſtles 
which predict and condemn thoſe abuſes! But 
the church could write, and there fore could fa- 
* bricate them!' Let Mr. P. or his friends try to 
tabricate ſome epiſtles, and afcribe them to Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Beza, Cranmer, or iome of the re- 
fOormers-: 
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formers ; and, even allowing them the zumenſe 
advantage of ſaying, they were never before pub- 
Jiſhed, they will ſoon find it much eaſier to write, 
thau to eftabliſh a literary forgery ! 

The reſurrection of Chrilt has been proved; and 
the apoſtles ſhewn to have been faithful w itneſſes. 
Two of the goſpels were written by them, and 
have evidently been extant from their days; as all 
competent judges muſt allow: and the other two 

oſpels were written by the companions of _ 
apoſtles. Theſe were publiſhed when the facts wer 
recent; and no enemy, for nearly four hundred year: 
afterwards attempted to d:/prove them. The mi— 
racles wrought by the apoſtles and evangeliſts con- 
firmed the truth of the narrative. In theſe books 
the words of Chriſt are contained ; and they au- 
thenticate all the reſt of the Seri pture'. We have 
ſeen, that he always quoted every part of the old 
Teſtament as the word of God; and he gave hz; 
apojtles the keys of the kingdom of heaven, that 
whatever they bound or looled on carth, hould be 
bound or looſed in heaven. This could only be 
done by their dod{rine; aud all human cenſures 

and abſolutions are valid. ſo far as they agree with 
the doctrine of the apoſtles, and no further. But 
where 8 find this doctrine, except in their 
writings? Theſe writings contain alſo internal 
proof both of being genuine and divine; and are 
confirmed to us by prophecies, winch have been 
fulfilling ever ſince. Whatever men may now ſay 
of the ſacred writers, they always ſpeak of them- 
{elves and each other, as declaring the truth of God 
to mankind, and they demand credit and obe- 
dence as the meſſengers and ambaſſadors of Chriſt. 
On every account, theretore, we have good reaſon, 
independently of ancient opinion, to receive the 

whole 


Our Lord ſays, © Had ye belicved Moſes, ye would have be- 
« lieved me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not 4. 
«+ writings, how ſhall y believe my words.“ (John v. 46, 47. ) 
Does not this decide that the books of Moſes arc genuine, With 
all that believe the teſtimony of Chritt ? 
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whole Scripture as the infallible word of God.— 
But“ „Chriſt did not write his own life!.“ What 
then? Ik he had, would not its authenticity or ge- 

nuineneſs have been as liable to be queſtioned. as 
Matthew's or John's lite of him? This again leads 
to univerſal ſcepticiſm, and is replete with moſt 
arrogant prelumption. 

Upon the whole, there is not a religion in the 
world at this day, except Chriſtianity, that fo 
much as pretends to be a revelation from 
God, demonſtrated by miracles and prophecies ; 
and rendered ſucceſsful by a divine power accom- 
panying unarmed une tered men, preaching a 
holy docirine, in the nüdſt ol potent and violent 
ene mics, and paticnt!y enduring all ſufferings, 
even TO death, in the caule. The Jews adhere to 
the old Teſtament; but that evidently foretells 
and terminates in the new. Mahomet, reſpecting 
whom Mr. P. has ſpoken with great 1ncorrett- 
neſs, propagated even his licentious religion by 
the ſword, and oY many agvantages had very 
little luccets, ull he adopted that mealure: and 
there arc no other candidates, winch even Mr. P. 
ought worthy to be mentioned. What hath 
therefore been di (courſe d, concerning revelation, 
miracles, prophecy,, "an the Canon ol Scripture, 
Contains fuch a m als of evidence in proof of 
Chriſtianity, as never was, nor can pretend to be, 
equalic: | by the advocates for any other religion 
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R. P. allows, in one ſenle, that every thing 
"is 2 myflery to us: —that we, however, know as 
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much as is neceſſary for us ;- and that it is bette: 
the Creator ſhould perform all for us, than that 
we ſhould be let into the ſecret.“ Yet he calls 
* myſtery the antagoniſt of truth, —“ a fog of hu— 
man invention, that obicures truth, and repre- 
« ſents it in diſtortion .. * To believe there 1s 
* a God may be eaſy, or neceſſary ;* though atheiſts 
would diſpute that point : but to know the nature 
and perfections of God is another matter. The 
pagan philoſopher, who -averred * that the more 
* he thought of the Deity, the leſs he ſeemed to 
* know concerning him, ſpake far more reaſon- 
ably on this ſubjett than modern deifts. Lhe re- 
ligion, that has any connettion with an inſinite 
and incomprehenſible God and a boundleſs eter— 
nity, mult be in many reſpetts myſterious: unlels 
a finite mind can fully underſtand :nfrmty. But 
Mr. P. repeatedly calls ethics reltyron ; and iays 
5 religious duties conſiſt in doing juſtice, loving 
* mercy, and endeavonring to make our icllow 
creatures happy *.' Now an atheit may do all 
this: and is not that a ſingular deanition of rele- 
gious duties, which admus atheiſts to have been 
very exemplary in them? No doubt fuch a reli- 
gion may be as free from myltery, as any thing in 
the world can be. 

But myitery, in Scripture, ſignifies ſomething 
relative to God, and his dealings with us, winch 
could not have been diſcovered if it had not been 
revealed; which can only be received by credit- 
ing revelation; which can be known no tur. 
4 than God has ſeen good to dilcover it; and 
which is ſo connected with things unrevealed and 
incomprehenſible, that it cannot be fully under- 
_ or explained. The behever therctore under - 
andy the myſtery as far as it 15 revealed , pro. 
vided he fully credit the whole divine teſtimony : 
but a great deal reſpetting it {till continues un- 
diſcovered. He knows it, not by reaſoning, but 
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by believing ; he is ſtill greatly in the dark, and 
muſt wait for fuller light till the Lord fee good 
to afford it. In this ſenſe religion muſt be myl- 
terious; and even Mr. P.'s revelation, that is the 
external world, is by his own confeſſion almoſt as 
myſterious as the Bible. For on that ſubject he 
does not confound myſtery with contradidtion 
and abſurdity. 

The Scriptures plainly aſcribe divine perfections 
and operations, to the Father, to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghoſt; and uſe the ſtrongeſt language of 
perſonality reſpetting each of them, even in plain 
commands and promiſes: and as there can be but 
one infinite and eternal God, we infer, that He is 
revealed as ſubſiſting in three Perſons; being Three 
in one ſenſe, and One in another. But how the/e 
things are, we cannot comprehend, and ſhould 
not attempt to explain, further than the oracles 
of God have done it. The doctrine is an article of 
faith; the modus is not. We do not ſay that one 
is three, or three one, which is a contradiction: 
but as a man conſiſts of a material body, an animal 
life, and a rational ſoul; and is thus three fold in 
ſome ſenſe, though ſtrictly one individual: fo the 
Deity is One in eflence ; but in ſome myſterious 
manner is Triune. This alluſion is not meant as 
an ꝛdluſl ration of the ſubjett, for it cannot be il- 
luſtrated; but it ſhews, that there is no contra- 
diction in ſaying that the ſame Being may be three- 
fold in one {enle, and one in another. 

A Trinity of gods would certainly weaken the 
belief of one God ; but a Trinity of per/ons inthe 
Deity cannot have this eſlect. Rather it helps and 
diretts the confidence of the believer in the Fa- 
 ther's mercy, through the mediation of the Son, 
and by the ſanttification of the Holy Spirit“. 
The Deity of Chriſt is another view of this 
» myſtery : and Mr. P.'s teſtimony to this dottrine, 
as certainly contained in Scripture, is not unwor— 
5 L'2 thy 
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thy attention; though his repreſentation of it be 
diſtorted and erroneous. Even Voltaire would 
icarcely honour with his hatred ſuch profeſſed 
Chriſtians as denied it. Many other myſterics 
might be conſidered; but theſe atone need be men- 
tioned in this place, 


— ͤ— 
C HAF. VI. 
REDEMPTION. 
Mz P.'s objeEtions to redemption by the blood 


of Chriſt, conſtitute a plain proof that no man cas 
help ſeeing this doctrine inScripture, if he have 
not ſome previous bias on his mind reſpetting it. 

Unleſs we underitand the moral character of 
God, and the perfect holineſs required by his 
righteous law, and are convinced of our own ſin— 
fulneſs and deſert of wrath and condemnation ; 
and unleſs we allow that“ the world lieth in wicked- 
„ nefs,” and perceive the utter inſufhciency of 
all that we or any other men can do to remedy the 
numberleſs evils which fill the earth: it is im- 
poſſible we can receive, in a proper manner, the 
feriptural doctrine of redemption. But when 
thele things are clearly diſcerned, and a correl- 
pondent diſpoſition of heart 1s produced: the 
whole appears to be the plan of infinite wiſdom, 
to diſplay the honour ot the divine Jaw, juſtice, 
and holineſs, in ſhewing mercy to the vileſt tranſ— 
reflors. The Lord, in this wondertul manner, 
moſt emphatically ſhews his hatred of ſin, and his 
judgment of its deſert ; while he pardons and faves 
ſinners : and thus he makes way for producing in 
our hearts deep humiliation, dread and hatred of 
ſin, chearing hope ot mercy, and lively love and 
ratitude, in entire harmony. At the fame time, 
all intelligent beings in the univerſe, how many 
| ſoevet 


ig 
ſoever there are or may hereafter be, will to eter- 
nal ages learn from this ſubjeèt the whole charac- 
ter of God; and receive ſuck inſtructions con— 
cerning his harmonious perfections, as mult prove 
a valt acceſhon to their felicity, and redound ex- 
ceedingly to his glory. 

With theſe ſublime thoughts before us, to what 
do Mr. P.'s objections amount? Would Satan's 
exlubiting himſelt on a croſs, inthe ſhape of a ſer- 
pent, as a puniſhment for tempting our firſt pa- 
rents, have diſplayed the evil of owr fins, the juſ- 
tice of God in condemning the wicked, and his 
mercy in ſaving believers? Would it have an- 
{wered one fiagle end, for which the Scriptures in- 
form us the Son of God was mantteſted*” ? And 
in what reſpect does Satan now triumph; when by 
the death of Chriſt his kingdom 1s ſubverted, his 
cauſe ruined, and his eternal ſhame and miſery 
increaſed? The whole of Mr. P.'s argument on 
this head implies the ſuppolition, that ſin does not 
deſerve pumifhment, that man is not a finner, or 
that it is not proper God ſhould regard the 
glory of his juſtice and holineſs in ſhewing mer- 
cy.— The ſhocking charge of /urc:de brought 
againſt Chriſt, if he willingly died for our ſins, 
would at leaſt equally fall on every one, who de- 
termined to die, rather than deny the truth, betray 
a good cauſe, or deſert his friends and country, — 
The bounty of providence ought indeed to a- 
waken our gratitude : but unleſs conſcious of 
our unworthineſs, we are not apt to be ve 
thankful; and if we know ourſelves, we ſhall not 
be animated to ckearful gratitude, till confidence 
of forgiveneſs and ſalvation be inſpired. 

Did we think ourſelves ſo phos as to be wor- 


thy that the Son of God ſhould come and die for 
us, we ſhould be juſtly chargeable with gloomy 
pride; but all true believers admire the love of 


L 3 God 
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God in this great tranſaction, becauſe they know 
themſelves unworthy of the leaſt of his mercies. 

To ſuffer, though ſinleſs and in the vigour of 
manhood, as a condemned perſon, numbered with 
male factors, by an ignominious and torturing exe- 
cution, in the manner marked as accur/ed in the 
old Teſtament, was far more ſuited to the idea of 
an atoning ſacrifice, than any kind of natural 
death could have been. The pain and ſhame of 
crucifixion, with the anguiſh of ſpirit expreſſed 
by Chriſt in the gaxden and on the crols, tar bet- 
ter illuſtrated the wrath of God he endured for us, 
and which we muſt otherwiſe have borne tor our- 
ſelves to eternity, than the common circumſtances 
of death could have done. Being pertettly holy, 
he was incapable of remorſe and ſtings of conſci- 
ence; with firm expeCtation of the joy let before 
him, he was not liable to deſpair; and his divine na- 
ture, giving infinite value to his temporary ſufter- 
ings, rendered cternal duration needleſs. In all 
other reſpects, it behoved him as our Surety to 
ſufter all that our ſins deſcrved, and not merely the 
puniſhment due to Adam's firſt tranſgreſſion. | 

If men have abuſed the dottrine of the croſs, 
and deduced a corrupt theory of human ments 
from iti, we ſhould learn to diſtinguiſh truth from 
faliehood, and not reject both together. It is ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe one /enner can merit for another: 
but not, that a holy and glorious perſon ſhould 
fubmit to do and ſuffer many things for ſinners, 
whoſe nature he had aſſumed, in order that it 
might be honourable to God, for his ſake and 
through his interceſſion, to ſhew mercy to them. 
Did no prince ever favour a ſubject, who was ob- 
noxious to puniſhment, for the fake of lome near 
relation, who had performed great fervices and 
interpoſed in his behalf? 


The idea of pecuniary redemption is a ſcriptural 


illuſtration of the atonement. No mere creature 1s 
malter of his own life; no man can be found who 
has 

3 P. i p. 23. 
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has not forfeited it by his own fins : otherwiſe, he 
might as juſtly ſuffer pain and death, as reduce 
himſelf to poverty, by anſwering for another per- 
ſon; provided he were perfectly free in undertak- 
ing ſuch an engagement, and the ends of juſtice 
could be anſwered by it. Moral juſtice is ambi- 
guous : but diſtributive juſtice may and does take 
the innocent for the guilty, whenever the bonds- 
man 1s arreſted for the debt of the principal ; and 
though it does not extend to death, it can only 
be thence inferred, that this 1s deemed inexpedicnt 
in human ſociety. It an innocent man ſhould ſut- 
fer the loſs of a ſhilling, or a day's hberty, tor the 
fault of another, without kts own voluntary en- 
gagement, It would be injuſtice or indiſcriminate 
rev enge, as really, though not in the /ame degree, 
as if he were put to death: and it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to a caſuiſt in ſuch caſes to draw 
the line; and, ſuppoſing a previous engagement, 
to ſhew exactly where juſtice ended and indiſcri- 
minate revenge began. 

We ſuppoſe Chriſt to have been a divine perſon, 
„God maniteſt in the fleſh;' and that he volunta- 
rily engaged to magnify the law, and ſatisty divine 
juſtice, in the ſtead and for the ſake of his people, 
tully knowing the whole caſe. Having in our nature 
been perfectly obedient to the law, and not having 
forteited his life by one failure; he had in all re- 
ſpects that right to diſpoſc of it as he plealed, which 
no other man ever had or can have. The ends of 
the divine government were completely an{wered 
by his death upon the croſs : and he moſt freely 
laid down his lite for us, having power to take it 
again; in order by his temporal ſuffering s to fave 
an intomcrable multitude from eternal miſe ry, to 
the everlaſting glory of God. In the fulfilment of 
this plan, what injuſtice was done? Indeed the 
charge 1s wholly grounded onthe falſe ſuppoſition, 
that Chriſt was /ub/trtuted in our place, without 
Rus own free conſent i. | 


After 


1 P. i. p. 24, 25. 
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After all, Mr. P.'s objections principally ariſe, 


(as every other perſon's do,) from this doctrine's 
y * repreſenting man as an out- law, an outcaſt, a beg. 
gar, a mumper, &; he ihould have ſaid at once 
an hell-deſer ng, euner. No man will ever cordi- 
ally acquieſce in the doctrine, with a proper view of 
it, till he come in chat character for fal vation. Then 
his life will neither be ſpent in grief, nor the affec- 
tation of it: but he will rejoice in Chriſt Jeſus, and 
both reliſh the comforts, and be ſupported under 
the trials, of life far better than any other perſon. 
That doctrine, which to unbelievers appears lo 
gloomy, will brighten every proſpett, and fill his 
heart with joy and! hope, an This tongue with thank 
tul praiſes. That opaque cloud, which Mr. P. ſays 
the * perſon of Chriſt places between the under- 
* ſtanding and the «deny ';* appears to the believer 
a glorious diſplay of the divine perfections, in a 
manner and through a medium ſuited to his feeble 
conceptions, and relieving to his guilty conſci— 
ence: fo that beholding as in a glaſs the glory 
© of the Lord,“ (in the face or perſon of Chriſt,) 
he is changed into the ſame 1 image from glory to 
'* glory, by the Spirit of the Lord.“ 

Others of ns, as well as Mr. P. have had very 
childiſh thoughts of redemption 3; but when we 
became men we put away childiſh things ; 
while he retains and retails them as highly rea- 

jonable |! 

The Chriſtian mythology has five deities; there 
is God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghoſt; the god providence, and the god- 
deſs dine} Surely Mr. P. knew, that Chriſtians 
conſider the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, 
as one God ; and providence, as the ſuperintending 
care of God over all his creatures. As for Nature, 
the is the Deiſt's goddeſs : the Bible ſays nothing 
about her agency, nor do any of thoſe who“ ſpeak 
according to the oracles of God.” 1 

2 


> P. 1. p. 31. 7 1 Cor, ili. 17, 18. iv. 1-6. 3 P. i. p. 44 


BE! 

Mr. P. is little acquainted with ſerious Chriſtians : 
but, I believe, I may anſwer for moſt of them, 
that they beſtow pains, as ſoon as their children 
become capable of in{truttion, in teaching them 
the doctrine of redemption by the death of Chriſt, 
as revealed in the holy Scriptures: and if men call- 
ed Chriſtians teach their children only morals and 
not the principles of the goſpel, they grievoully 
miſunderſtand the Bible, and neglect their duty. 

I have no objettion to Mr. P.'s altronomy, or his 
opinion concerning a plurality of worlds, conſi— 
dered abſtractedly. It theſe worlds be inhabited 
by rational creatures, Which however probable is 
merely conjectural, either the inhabitants are ſin- 
ners, or they are not.— If they be not ſinners, they 
do not want a Saviour: but provided the way of 
man's ſalvation be made known to them, it may 
vaſtly enlarge their views of the Creator's harmo- 
nious perfections, and increaſe their admiring love 
and pure felicity. And it ſignifies not how mean 

or ſmall the ſtage was, on which this glorious 
{cene was exhibited; if the whole obedient crea- 
tion of God derive advantage from it, and render 
him eternal praiſes and adoration. If the ſuppoſed 
inhabitants of any of theſe worlds be ſinners: we 
are ſure that the Lord will not do them injuſtice: 
we do not ſay, that it is impoſſible for Aim to de- 
viſe ſome other way of reconciling infinite juſtice 
with the exerciſe of mercy ; though we cannot con- 
ceive how it can be done: and we do not know, 
but they may be left without mercy to condign 
puniſhment. All reaſoning on ſuch grounds is“ in- 
** truding into things not ſeen,” by men who are 
„ vainly puffed up with a fleſhy mind *,” But for 
a philoſopher, in this Age of Reaſon, to ſuppoſe 
that the infinite God muſt have left the care of all 
* worlds, when he came to fave one, is fo groſs an 
idea, that one cannot but ſtand amazed at it! We 
pretend not to comprehend the Deity ; we allow 
that 


S- Cal.it 8; 
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that ** without controverly, great is the my ſtery of 
„ godlineſs, God - maniteſt in the fleth ;** but the 
attributes of omnipreſence and ommipotence myſt 
be inſe parable from the Godhead ; thele abſolutely 
exclude ſuch notions as Mr. P. kath ſtarted; and 
I am perſuaded they (carcely ever enter the mind 
of the moſt unlettered Chriſtian : or if they do, 
they are rejected as grols ablurdity, or diabolical 


ſuggeſtions' : 


— — —  — 
HAT. VII. 
THE INSUFFICIENCY OF DEISM. 


Ma. P. enlarges on the ſufficiency of Deiſm, 
and evidenthy const iders it as lis principal argu- 
ment againſt the Scriptures. * The creation is the 
only word ot Got, and natural philoſophy the 
G only preaching.” It is certain however, that 
numbers do not ſo much as believe there is a God, 
or that he created and governs the world: ſo that 
this revelation and þ reaching are not umver{ally 
intelligible and com incing. 
Fhe inviible things of God, are” indeed 
6 clcarly ſeen fromthe creation of the world, being 
*« underſtood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal powe r anc! Godh cad ;** lo that atheiſts and 
1dolaters ** are without exc aſe; yet it is evident 
that men have almoſt as much neglected, miſinter— 
preted, or differed about, this revelation, as that 
contained in the holy Scriptures. Only a very 
mal! proportion of the human race have gathered 
fo much as deiſm from it: and the deiſts, who pro- 
teſs to believe in one God of infinite perfection. 
almoſt univerlally ſpring up in 3 where the 
Bible is known. They borrow, or ſteul, or tmper- 
ce/ 'ihly 
1 I'. i. p. 63 
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(.-- 139-3 | | 
ceptibly to themſelves acquire at ſecond hand, their 
glimmering liglu, from the very book againſt which 
they oppoſe ut; and in different circumſtances; 
they mught have been atheills or idolaters: for 
this has been the calc of almoſt the whole human 
ſpecies in every age, though probably none have 
been wholiy delle of all remains of original 
revelation. 

It is unreaſonable, to take a very few indivi- 
duals, who have 2 accels to the Scriptures, but 
reject a great part of them, as a [pecimen ot the 
religion men may learn from tie creation by the 
exerciſe Of their Uli derſta: NN 18 10 judge fairly 
on this ſubject, we ſhould take Hut pecimen from 
the had! itants of new Sour! 103% ales, or the newly 
diſcovercd iflands in the South fea and Pacifick 
Ocean, where the Bible has never been known : 
and the Iniurv ot mankind fromm che beginning 
mult be advertea to, betore we brinp in our ver- 
dict. For even the pagan moraliſts borrow ed trom 


the SCriptures : and alter the ara of Chriſtianity, 
their ſentiments on many fubjects 
were, of the new Teſtament. 

But how are matters at prelont, even in Europe, 
among thoſe who reject the Bible? Have they all 
recourſe to pratticat deiſm! Is it not evident, 
that they underſtand Mr. P.'s regelulion almoit as 
little, as they do that which they have renounced ? 
This alſo wants 27 anftating, and expounding, or 
men will miſunderſtand it. Let the aſtronomer ey 
become a preache r, and try how far ſcience will g 
in making pure dess. He will ſoon find, that = 
ulbandman, the artiſt, and the mechanick. witk 
all the buſy and labouring part of mankind, can 
never ſpare time, money, or attention, to gain the 
neceſſary acquaintance with his principles and de- 
monſtrations, to enable him to begin his practical 
deductions. The bulk of the human ſpecies can 
never be inſtructed in this way: and even the few, 


flavour, as it 


who are not engroſſed by buſineſs, or ſunk in low 
ſenſuality, 


„ 
ſenſuality, will find the procels very tedious, inde- 
ciſive, and inclhicient. 

But ſuppoſing moral truths, duties, and obliga. 
tions could, by theſe or ſome oiher means, be 
clearly defined. and eſtabliſhed: the rules would 
want authority to enforce them; and men would 
remain deſtitute of ſufficient motives to urge them 
forward, in a courſe that would require immenſe 
exertion and ſ{elf.denial. What could the crea- 
tion teach us decidedly concerning the moral 
per fections and government of God, or the cf 
immortality of the foul? This laſt, after all men's 
boaſted demonſtrations, can only be known, by « 
diſcovery of the Creator's determination reſpetting 
2“: and even Mr. P. ſeems to think, uncertainty 
or doubtfulneſs is all that can be attained or would 
be uſeful on the ſubject '. Yet he himlelt in 
another place calls doubtfulns/s the oppoſite 
belref *, in which he both contraditts the /ruth arm 
himpelf : for doubtfulneſs is the middle point "ag 
tween believing and difbeheons, he probabt. 
lity or poſſibiſity ot a tuture {tate i is however. 48 
he thinks, all we ought to know: without any ac- 
quaintance with the nature of it as ha :PPY or mile. 
rable, or the influence of our preſent condutt or. 
our future condition. That! Is, We arc in the dark 
and it is beſt to be lo: or in the words of Scrip 
ture, „men love darkneſs rather than light, be 
© cauſe their deeds are evil. This is deiſm, all- 
{uthcient deiſm! ; 

What then can the creation teach a man, con 
cerning the way of finding reliet from bitter re- 
morſe of conſcience ? obtaining tie pardon of nu- 
merous and heinous crimes? finding peace Witl. 
God and the enjoyment of his favour ? gaining 
the victory over dominecring luſts and habits, or 
ſtrong temptations, or eſcaping the pollutions and 
ſnares of the world ? What can we thence learn. 
which will inſpire a ſinner's heart with calm re- 


flecting 
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